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THE SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
TEACHING POPULATION 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Need of the Study 

# 

Almost every observation that has modified practice and prac- 
tically every scientific study that has contributed to our general 
information in education, have in their final analysis enhanced 
the importance of the teacher. Studies of an accurate character 
attempting a description of the individual who mediates between 
the child and the outside world, have seldom been attempted. 
Theoretical descriptions of the facts that affect the teacher's per- 
sonality and efficiency have been frequently made by educational 
sentimentalists or idealists. The efforts at accurate, concrete 
scientific description that have been made will be referred to 
later. 

The important fact is that the teacher occupies the key posi- 
tion of the educational situation. She stands constantly on the 
frontier of childhood ; she deals with weak, plastic, and variable 
children. It is her business so to order the materials of educa- 
tion as to satisfy the inborn cravings of the child and so to 
modify his experiences as to make him not only a more efficient 
worker but a better companion for himself and for others. 

In view of the g^eat potential service the teacher can render, 
questions of paramount importance arise concerning her, such 
as, " With what motive is she imbued ? What is her economic 
and social station ? What kind and how much training does she 
receive? What maturity of age and of judgment has she? Is 
her comprehension sufficient to enable her to increase her gen- 
eral culture?" It is the merest platitude to say that we have no 
definite standards by which to weigh these questions. Our re- 
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*• 2 The Social Composition of tlie Teaching Population 

sponse to such problems has been instinctive and intuitive rather 
than based upon rational inquiry. 

Teaching like every other profession and occupation tends to 
select its own type of workers. What type does it select? To 
; discover, measure, and describe all the factors that determine 
I this relation and also to describe with scientific accurateness all 
of the relations that exist among the members of this selected 
group represents a task far too stupendous for a single investi- 
gation. 

Legal Norms 

The problem, however, could be approached in various ways. 
The composition of the teaching population may be measured by 
the statutory norms that are set up for entrance into it. This 
would necessitate a compilation and interpretation of the various 
' state requirements* and of the various district, county, and city 
requirements as they affect examination, certification, and ap- 
pointment. Of course these legal limitations are expressed posi- 
tively as affecting general training, professional training, experi- 
ences, moral character, and health, and negatively as affecting 
dismissal, supervision, and the revocation of the certificate. 
Gross correlations as to whether these requirements are general 
or local, permanent or transient, could no doubt be discovered. 

Non-Statutory Norms 

The non-statutory or customary norms and conditions con- 
trolling teaching and teaching efficiency, would also prove profit- 
able for study. Many trite and often effusive articles have been 
written upon this feature of education, but no effort of scientific 
merit has been made to evaluate these forces ; and yet most every 
teacher and every superintendent has at times been made pain- 
fully conscious of them. Out of a group of a hundred teachers 
who meet all of the conditions imposed by law only five, ten, or 
twenty may meet the conditions imposed by the community. 
These non-statutory norms or community standards work in two 
ways : either to the reduction or to the raising of the minimum 

♦Since this was written a bulletin issued by the Department of Educa- 
tion at Washington, prepared by Dr. Harlan Updegraff, specialist in 
school administration, gives this information as it affects certification. 
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standard among the available. They are also of two kinds, 
general and local: The general consider training, experience, 
health, personality, age, and the like; the local consider race, 
church membership, politics, sociability, and temperamental 
habits. 

In view of the scope of the field, this investigation was limited 
to a consideration of a few of the social and economic sources 
of the teaching population as determined by existing standards 
and conditions and to the further consideration of a few of 
the interrelations within the population. The specific problems 
treated are the economic level and conditions from which teach- 
ers come, their age and sex distributions, the nationality factor 
and the group interrelationships of salary, position, training, and 
experience. 

Original Data 

The original data were obtained in response to the questionaire 
printed on page 4. This questionaire was distributed with the 
view of obtaining a random sampling of teachers over the United 
States in rural, town, and city schools. Such a sampling should 
give a truer description of the American teacher than facts 
secured from a selected group, such as principals, superintend- 
ents, or primary teachers. The answers were all collected be- 
tween the middle of August and the middle of December, 1910. 

These questions were submitted to teachers in twenty-two 
states. Returns were received in time to be used from the fol- 
lowing states only: New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Idaho, Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Texas. 

In the main, the answers were secured from teachers while 
they were assembled in convention under the county superin- 
tendent, the city superintendent or some representative of these 
officers. In some towns and cities the answers were secured 
from teachers by buildings or by rooms. In every case the 
nature and purpose of the investigation were explained and 
teachers were informed that they need have no hesitancy in 
answering the questions as they could never be identified by 
their answers. Every effort was made to have the selection 
entirely at random. The relative proportion of the sexes secured 
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THE QUESTIONAIRE 

Teachers are Requested to Check [X] or Underscore Where it is 

Possible. 



1. Male or female. 

2. Age at nearest birthday. 

3. Native born with native bom parents. 
Native bom with foreign born parents. 
Foreign bom with foreign bom parents. 

4. Native language of father Of mother 

5. Father's occupation when you began teaching. 

6. Total number of brothers and sisters. 

7. Check item that would most nearly represent the parental annual 
income when you began teaching: 

$250 or less $1000 to $1250 $2000 or more 

250 to $500 1250 to 1500 

500 to 750 1500 to 1750 

750 to 1000 1750 to 2000 

8. Were both parents living when you began teaching? 
If either was dead, which one? 

9. Number of months for which your present contract is drawn. 

10. Salary per month this coming year. 

11. Position now holding (underscore). 

Rural school teacher 

Kindergarten " Kindergarten principal 

Primary ** Primary " 

Intermediate " Intermediate " 

Grammar " Grammar " 

High school principal 

High school teacher Subject teaching 

Special grade supervisor what grade 

Special subject " what subject 

District 

County superintendent 

Assistant " 

Superintendent 

12. Do you board at home while teaching? 

13. Age when you began first employment as teacher. 

14. Number of years taught in country. 

in village or town, 
in city. 

15. Number of years studied in high school. 

in normal school or teacher's training classes. 
in college or university. 

16. Length of time for which your present certificate was issued. 
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by my returns (75.6 per cent women, 24.4 per cent men) cor- 
responds very closely to the results given by the Commissioner 
of Education for the whole United States (78.3 per cent women, 
21.7 per cent men) and gives an additional indication that the 
selection was at random. 

This sampling was made in three coimties in New Hampshire, 
six in New York, six in New Jersey, four in Pennsylvania, three 
in Maryland, six in Indiana, five in Illinois, three in Wisconsin, 
three in Minnesota, one in Iowa, three in Kansas, four in Mis- 
souri, two in Montana, two in Idaho, three in Tennessee, two in 
Texas, and eight districts smaller than coimties in Georgia. In 
every case these included rural, town, and some city teachers. 
Additional samplings were made of the teachers in Paterson, 
New Jersey; Indianapolis, Marion, and Richmond, Indiana; 
Homell, Batavia, New York; Winona, Minnesota; Decatur and 
Quincy, Illinois; Joplin, Hannibal, Missouri; Mount Morris, 
Pennsylvania; Chattanooga, Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Austin, Texas. About 5,500 answers were secured, 5,215 of 
which are used in this report, 1,178 being from men and 4,037 
from women. 

Eliminations 

Those blanks were thrown out where the teacher apparently 
had grossly misunderstood the questions or where the checking 
and underscoring had been done in such an indifferent and slov- 
enly manner as to make it impossible to distinguish the correct 
answers. Where " age at nearest birthday " was given as some 
day of the month with the year omitted, as January 17, the 
answers were not used. So few of the questions were answered 
in some cases as to make the use of the remaining ones inadvis- 
able. This was true more frequently of the women than of the 
men. Such cases, however, were relatively rare as there was 
a marked effort to answer honestly and in detail. No use was 
made of the answers of young people who had never taught and 
who had no position. 

Sources of Error 

It might seem that the sixth question should have been stated 
" Number of brothers and sisters at the time you began teach- 
ing." In order to see what diflference this would have made, 
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four hundred answers from Baltimore county, Maryland, where 
the question was stated in this form, were separated, and it was 
found that the median number of brothers and sisters is five, 
the same as it is for teachers in general. Consequently no 
change was made in the form of the question as it was sub- 
mitted later. 

There are without doubt errors in the answers to the seventh 
question. This question, the only one in the list, called for 
judgment, the data for which existed with varying degree of 
distinctness in the minds of the teachers. Then, too, the con- 
ditions under which the questions as a whole were answered, 
could not possibly have been the same for all places. Sex differ- 
ences in the ability to judge this item were noticeable, a larger 
percentage of men than women answering it. The judgments 
of the men are probably more reliable than those of the women. 
Next to the estimate parents themselves might give of their 
incomes the opinions of their children are perhaps best. 

The ninth question seemed to be somewhat confusing in cer- 
tain places. Throughout the West a teacher contracts to teach 
a certain number of months during the year; in the East in 
some places, notably in Maryland and New Jersey, contracts 
become permanent after a limited service, usually three years, 
although the teacher is paid only for a limited number of months 
of the year. To avoid this confusion teachers were told that 
this question meant the number of months of the year for which 
they were paid. 

Variation in the length of school year with different sections 
of the country can scarcely be regarded as an error, as the salary 
received, no matter what the length of the year may be, in most 
cases constitutes the annual income of the teacher. 

A difficulty sometimes arose in classifying teachers as rural, 
town, or city teachers. If a teacher had taught three years in 
the country and four in town, she was classed as a town teacher ; 
but if she had also taught two years in a city she was classed as 
a city teacher. No doubt an error was sometimes made in doing 
this as it was not always possible to tell where the person is now 
teaching. No trouble occurred if she was a rural teacher as 
the information under " Position now holding " was sufficient ; 
it was when an individual had taught in both the country and 
town, or country and city, or town and city, or all three that 
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trouble arose. However, it happened very infrequently that we 
were not able to tell, as the returns were tabulated as they came 
in. When there was any doubt as to whether a given place was 
a city or a town, the classification used by the Commissioner of 
Education (a peculation of 4,000 and over being a city) was 
accepted. 

Four summer terms of six weeks and three of twelve weeks 
were counted as a year; and terms of less length were rated 
accordingly. Where a teacher had had no high-school training, 
but indicated that he had had university training, credit was 
given for the latter, although it must in many cases have been 
used as a substitute for the former. Such cases were usually 
among the old teachers — those who entered teaching twenty or 
more years ago. 

Under training, all fractions of a year after the first were 
included in the integer next below; for example, 2j4 meant 2, 
4^/^ meant 4, etc. No very large fractional group appeared in 
any state except Indiana and there it is due to a legislative enact- 
ment demanding twelve weeks professional training beyond the 
high school before a license to teach can be granted. 

As some of the answers were collected after the present school 
year opened there was a tendency among these to include the 
present year in their experience, while those from whom answers 
were secured before the opening of the present school could not 
count it. Wherever it was observed that this extra year was 
being added, it was eliminated, but in spite of the very closest 
scrutiny of the returns it must have escaped detection now and 
then. 

No use whatever is made in this study of the data gathered 
from the sixteenth question. 

Method of Tabulation 

The first large task was casting the answers to these fifteen 
questions, which when separated into their parts really made 
more than fifty, into some convenient form for future reference. 
It would have been an impossible task to have handled 5,215 
separate sheets for each of the tables. Each sheet, however, 
was given an individual number. Then the different items of 
the separate questions were numbered. For example: " Native 
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bom with native parents " was numbered i, '* native bom with 
foreign bora parents " was numbered 2, foreign bom with for- 
eign born parents^' was numbered 3. The native language of 
each of the parents was designated by an abbreviation, E mean- 
ing English ; S, Scotch ; Swi, Swiss ; N, Norwegian ; D, Danish, 
etc. The occupations of the parents were given a rough but 
simple classification and nimibered as follows: i, farmers; 2, 
professional men; 3, business; 4, artisans; 5, day laborers; 6, 
public officials ; 7, retired ; 8, invalids. Beginning with " $250 
or less " the items under the seventh question were numbered 
from I to 9; and those under eleventh question from i to 17, 
" subject teaching," " what grade," and " what subject " not 
being numbered at all. If both parents were living the answer 
was marked i ; if the father was dead, 2 ; if the mother, 3 ; if 
both, 4. If one boarded at home the answer was marked X ; if 
he did not, N. No scheme of notation was used for the answers 
to any of the other questions ; they were put down as they were 
given. The reason for changing the order of the questions as 
tfiey are listed in Table I from the original order found in the 
questionaire, was to group more closely those items that must 
obviously be related. 

For the purpose of illustration the appearance and use of 
this original table or Table I (pages 10 and 11), the natural 
history of sixty teachers selected at random from the entire list, 
is given. 

The history of any of these individuals can be read as follows : 
Number i is a male teacher, 32 years of age, whose parents had 
an income between $1,500 and $1,750 when he began teaching. 
He is hired for seven and one-half months at $70 a month. He 
began teaching at 19 and has taught continuously for thirteen 
years in the mral schools. His preparation consists of three 
years of high-school work. He is native bom with native bom 
parents ; his father's native language was English and his moth- 
er's German. His father was a farmer. He had six brothers 
and sisters. Both parents were living when he commenced to 
teach. He now holds a rural school position and boards at home. 

Number 12 is 26 years of age, the son of parents whose 
income was between $500 and $750 a year; he is hired for 
eight months at $105 a month ; began teaching at 17 ; taught two 
years in the country and three in town ; studied four years in a 
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high school and two and one-balf years in a college or univer- 
sity ; is native bom of native born parents ; his father and mother 
both spoke the English language; the father was in business; 
there were four other children in the family ; both parents were 
living at the time he began teaching; his present position is that 
of grammar grade principal and he boards at home. 

Number 46 is a female teacher, 35 years Of age whose parents 
were earning less than $250 a year at the time she entered 
teaching. She is engaged for nine months at $65 a month. 
She began teaching at 18, taught three years in the countr>* 
and fourteen in town. Her training consisted of two years in 
high school and two years in a normal school. She is native 
bom with one or both parents foreign bom. Her father was 
an Englishman, but her mother was a Welshwoman. .There was 
no paternal occupation as her father died before she began teach- 
ing, leaving eight children in the family. She is a grammar 
grade teacher and boards away from home. 

Number 55 is a female teacher, 35 years of age, whose parents 
were earning between $1,000 and $1,250; she is hired for ten 
months at $55 a month. She began when she was 19 years old 
and has taught two years in the country, four in town and tea / 

in a city. Her preparation consisted of two years high school ^ . •" "^ 
and two years normal school work. The native bom with native ^'^ 
bom parents, both of whom speak the English language. The 
father was a day laborer; there were seven children in the 
family; the mother was dead when this young woman began 
teaching. She is a primary teacher and boards away from home. 

One can scarcely read the record of a single teacher without 
noting some form of economic or social pressure that must have ^ 
forced him or her into active work. That the reader may con- 
vince himself of this, the author advises that he select a dozen 
or more and read their histories carefully. They cannot fail 
to be interesting. 

Had it not been for the expense this original table would 
have been printed in full. The records from which it was com- 
piled have been filed at Teachers College so that any one who 
wishes to use or to duplicate it, or to pursue the investigation 
along other lines, may do so. 

In the first chapter that follows, general tables based upon this 
original table are printed in full. This may seem useless to 
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1 2 TJie Social Composition of tlie Teaching Population 

some. It was done that those who are interested in pursuing 
the study to its end might see the various ways in which the 
data were necessarily handled and that those who wish to make 
similar studies with special groups of teachers might find a 
method ready made for them. The reader will observe that 
only a few of the numerous possible relationships have been 
worked out in this study; any enterprising student can find 
others. 

The weakness of many other otherwise meritorious studies 
in education and in the various fields of social and biological 
sciences is that the data and working methods have not been 
presented in sufficient detail to enable the serious student either 
to check the results or to duplicate the process. Often the only 
results presented are the mere averages, no distribution of fre- 
quencies appearing. " That clown of statistics — the average — 
has been made to perform grotesque antics to please and win 
the applause of both the unthinking and those inspired with 
ulterior motives.*' ^ Central tendencies without some notion of 
the distribution that gives rise to them or of the variability of 
the cases, are educational junk which the neophyte plays with 
and the educational reformer uses for unscientific and some- 
times pernicious ends. Our great need is for statistical methods. 
There is little danger of school men going too far in this direc- 
tion; the danger is that they will not expend the energy and 
time necessary to become sufficiently expert to test the validity 
or falsity of present notions and standards in education. 

Statistical Methods Employed 

The reader not versed in the statistical technique used is re- 
ferred to " Mental and Social Measurements " by E. L. Thorn- 
dike. 

The median, M, the measure above and below which exactly 
fifty per cent of the cases lie, is used for the central tendency. 
It can be found more quickly than the average and is not so 
sensitive to over- weighting due to extreme cases. 

The quartile, Q, was used for variability instead of the aver- 
age deviation or standard deviation. This is found by count- 
ing in from the low end of the distribution 25 per cent of the 

^Elliott, Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education. 
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cases;* and counting in from the high end of the distribution 25 
per cent of the cases. The two points found mark the limits 
of the middle 50 per cent, which is always a more significant 
measure of variability than the total range of the cases. Sub- 
tracting the lower from the higher value and dividing the dif- 
ference by 2, gives the quartile or variability in steps of the unit 
of measure. Any individual case will probably fall within the 
limits of this variability when applied both above and below the 
median. 

Wherever the two sexes were measured with reference to 
the same thing and it was desired to compare them, the per- 
centage of the one that reached or exceeded the median of the 
other, was often used. 

Criticisms 

Two criticisms are likely to be made of this investigation: 
The first is that it does not cover a wide enough geographical 
area, and the second is that replies from more teachers should 
have been used. The author believes that additional returns 
from a wider area would have but slightly modified his results ; 
but if they had been obtained, interesting comparisons between 
states and between groups of teachers could have been made. 
These criticisms were foreseen. That they were not met was 
due (i) to the inability of some to secure the answers in time 
for use, and (2) to the impossibility of any single individual 
handling tens of thousands of them. 

The topic is so big, the difficulties of securing sufficiently re- 
liable information so numerous, the expense so great, the labor 
involved in working up the material so tedious, that the two 
criticisms could not be fully met. Hundreds of hours of patient 
labor were expended on the 5,215 cases used. This study must 
be considered as a beginning — z mere introduction to the field. 
Other studies are needed and until they are made perfectly safe 
conclusions cannot be derived. 



CHAPTER II 
GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

Restriction of the Topic 

The difficulties mentioned in the introductory chapter should 
not deter the serious student of education from attempting to 
discover and reduce to measurement certain characteristics of 
the teaching population that must affect its general efficiency. 
So far with very few exceptions these characteristics have been 
described on the basis of common observation. Articles laying 
claim to scientific accuracy that make use only of mere opinion 
often lead to the gravest sort of misconceptions. The material 
used in this study is based upon facts given by the teachers 
themselves. 

The kind of people we have in teaching necessarily affects 
the kind of teaching we get. Differences in race must make a 
vast difference in customs, traditions, moral and religious ideals, 
language habits, and originality. Differences due to social class, 
to economic station, to intellectual maturity, to academic and 
professional training, and the like, must likewise be important 
factors affecting public opinion of the merits of the teacher and 
of his work. 

Perhaps the criticism uttered by leaders in other lines of 
work, that teachers as a class are not leaders, that they are nar- 
row, lacking in originality and in the capacity for large things, 
may not be a wholly misplaced and unfounded criticism. If we 
knew the class of people which is contributing the teachers, its 
fecundity, its ambitions and its outlook, its possibilities for re- 
finement, for culture, and for personal improvement, we could, 
with the aid of modem science, tell something of the intellectual 
grade of people we are getting. If we knew the motive that 
impels teachers to choose it as a vocation, the preparation they 
make for it, and their recognition of its opportunities for social 
service, we would have some measure of how far there is a 

14 
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craft-spirit, a spirit of professional ethics dominating the body 
of workers. As it is, we talk about teachers and teaching in 
terms of what ought to be, without really knowing what is. 

One reformer says, " No one should be permitted to teach 
who is not both a high school and a normal school graduate." 
Can this be? Certainly at present it is an unrealized ideal, and 
so long as economical conditions remain unchanged and we con- 
tinue to get teachers from large families that earn little, it will 
continue to be an ideal. Another reformer urges administrators 
and supervisors to leave teachers to their own resources in hand- 
ling the technique of teaching. But the administrator knows 
that this too, with most teachers, is an impossible ideal. And so 
around the list of reforms. The composition of the teaching 
population and efficiency in teaching are closely and highly 
related. 

The general statements just made will not apply to many in- 
dividuals and to some groups of teachers. The great strides in 
education are not made by those who must have advice and pre- 
scription, but by those who, conscious of maladjustments and 
possessing foresight and purpose, seek to improve the unfor- 
tunate situations. These few are the real leaders in the field. 

The point is that with our over-weening desire to idealize 
about the kind of teachers we ought to have, we too often over- 
look the kind of people we really have. Progress in teaching 
can be secured ultimately only through two avenues: getting 
better teachers and making the kind we are now getting better. 
The former would bring quicker results, but the latter is safer 
and surer. 

Efficiency, however, represents a multitude of qualities and of 
abilities, each of which is a variable. Because of its com- 
posite character it can only be measured by isolating certain of 
its elements and measuring them. Just as modem psychology 
has demonstrated that each of the so-called faculties of the 
mind is composed of hundreds and perhaps thousands of abili- 
ties, so the scientific study of education is demonstrating that 
words like efficiency are only blanket expressions that cover 
numerous unmeasured qualities, and that a true and proper 
description of such concepts involves the measuring of each of 
these qualities. 

Teaching population like efficiency is a gross term and it is 
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only in a very gross sense that it can be considered as represent- 
ing a homogeneous group. In coal-mining there are perhaps 
eight to ten different occupations ; in a woolen mill, thirty ; in a 
boot factory, forty or fifty ; in the building trade there are car- 
penters, joiners, cabinet makers, shopfitters, and the like; in the 
same way teaching is differentiated into many occupations, each 
one having its own groups or types of workers, the groups 
varying as to age, salary, experience, and training. Just as cul- 
ture levels exist in society in general and among the members 
of any race or of any nation, so they exist among the groups 
that represent the specialization of labor in any profession. This 
study cannot in every case be sufficiently refined to describe each 
of these groups ; that remains to be done. The author has been 
compelled to view teachers in the mass, to speak of them as 
" teachers in general," and to differentiate only where it seemed 
feasible and his returns seemed significant. 

In the chapter that follows five important factors, znz., begin- 
ning age, present or true age, experience, training, and salary, 
have been separated and an initial attempt has been made at 
measuring them. 

Section I. Age of Beginning Teachers 

Sex Distribution 
Teaching Levels 
Ten-Year Periods 

Table II reads as follows: Of the 1,178 men replying to the 
questionaire, two in Indiana, two in Missouri, one in New York, 
and one in Pennsylvania began teaching at fifteen years of age; 
five in Indiana, seven in Missouri, three in New Jersey, four in 
New York, six in Pennsylvania, one in Tennessee, one in Texas, 
and two in Wisconsin began at sixteen years of age ; and so on. 
Table III reads in exactly the same way. The heavy black fig- 
ures show the total number of men or women teachers for each 
respective beginning age. The totals at the bottom of each 
column indicate the number replying from the respective states. 

Of the men in the thirty-year-old group, one in Kansas began 
teaching at thirty-two, and one in Georgia at thirty-eight. Men 
now teaching began teaching all the way from fifteen to thirty- 
eight years of age. Although the eighteenth year is the one 
about which the cases cluster, the median beginning age is 19.88 
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years. This means that there are just as many men who began 
teaching at 19.87 years of age or less as there are who began 
teaching at 19.89 years of age or more. Fifty per cent of all 
the men begin teaching between the ages of 17.96 years and 21.80 
years. 

TABLE II 
Distribution op Men Teachers According to Beginning Age 
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Of the women in the thirty-year-old group, one in Idaho b^n 
at thirty-four; three in Indiana respectively at thirty-one, thirty- 
three, and thirty-four; two in Georgia respectively at thirty-two 
and thirty-five; three in Maryland respectively at thirty-one, 
thirty-four, and thirty-six ; one in Minnesota at thirty-four ; one 
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in Missouri at thirty-five; and of the four in New Jersey, two 
began at thirty-five, one at thirty-seven, and one at forty-five. 
Of those in the fifteen-year-old group, one in New Hampshire 
began at fourteen. The range, therefore, is from fourteen to 
forty-five. It is more clearly the fashion with women to b^^ 
at eighteen than it is with men. The median beginning age for 
women is 19.38 years, exactly one-half year younger than it is 
for men. As many women begin teaching at 19.37 years of age 
or less as begin at 19.39 years of age or more. Fifty per cent 
of all the women begin between the ages of 18.22 years and 
20.54 years. 

The differences among states that are in the same section of 
the country geographically (in some cases contiguous to each 
other) are so great as not to permit of a grouping upon the basis 
of location. These differences are probably due to differences 
in legislation secured by a few leaders rather than to extreme 
differences in population. 

Men and Women Compared, Among both sexes there is a 
decided tendency for the cases to center around 18. Full 100 
per cent of the men are contained within the range limits for 
the women. The variability of the two sexes is not the same, 
the women being only 64 per cent as variable as the men. The 
median beginning age of the men is reached or exceeded by 39 
per cent of the women, while 59 per cent of the men reach or 
exceed the beginning age reached or exceeded by 50 per cent 
of the women. Roughly 58 per cent of the men and 62 per cent 
of the women begin teaching between 18 and 20. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the median age of normal school 
students — the population preparing for teaching — is 19 and that 
85 per cent are between 17 and 21. 

Although it does not explain the forces that have been at 
work determining the character of the teaching population dur- 
ing the last thirty-five years, still the natural history of these 
5,215 individuals shows that selection has not operated in the 
same way in all places nor at all times. This fact, although it 
will become more evident with succeeding comparisons, is re- 
vealed when the two sexes are separated into ten-year periods 
according to the age when they began teaching. This separa- 
tion is found in Tables IV and V, which are summaries of ten 
other tables, less general, compiled from one hundred and sev- 
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enty tables of the sexes divided into ten-year periods according 
to states. 

These preliminary tables disclose a few important facts. In 
Illinois, the median beginning age of the thirty- to thirty-nine- 
year-old group is 18.8 years ; for Indiana, 19.78 years ; for 
Maryland, 19.41 years; for Missouri, 20.68 years; for New 
Jersey, 19.55 years ; for New York, 19.50 years ; and for Penn- 
sylvania, 18.77 years. 

Distribution Showing Beginning Age of Teachers in Ten-Year 

Periods 
TABLE IV TABLE V 

Present Age: Men Present Age: Women 
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The median beginning age of the twenty- to twenty-nine- 
year-old group in Illinois, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin falls below the median be- 
ginning age for women teachers in general. The central ten- 
dency of this group in each of the other states is above the cen- 
tral tendency of teachers in general. 

In every state the central tendency for women under twenty 
falls in the eighteenth year. 
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Apparently Illinois, Maryland, and Pennsylvania have per- 
sisted for the last twenty years in recruiting their teaching force 
from young women who were considerably below the beginning 
age of women teachers in general. During this same time Indi- 
ana and Missouri have engaged teachers who were older than 
women teachers in general. New York and New Jersey have 
both raised the entering age within the last ten years until it has 
passed above the general age. The returns from the other 
states would not justify safe conclusions upon this point. 

A comparison of men and women shows that of those now 
remaining, the men started a little younger fifteen years ago in 
Indiana only ; that five years ago men started nearly half a year 
later than women in Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. Sufficient returns from other states 
would probably show a similar situation. 

For all of the groups above twenty the range is practically the 
same. The most important fact shown by Table IV is the con- 
stant and regular decline in the beginning age of men, it being 
at present exactly two years less than it was for those now 
remaining who began thirty years ago. There is considerable 
danger, if not error, in comparing old teachers with young teach- 
ers in this way, as selection has affected the groups entirely dif- 
ferently. It is barely possible that if one had all the men who 
began thirty years ago, he would find that their beginning age 
was the same as it is today. One is only justified in saying that 
of those who remained in teaching for this period the age of 
beginning was two years above what it is today. 

Why these have survived affords a field for interesting specu- 
lation. It may be that they are a lot of incompetents whom the 
inertia of the layman has permitted to survive. This seems 
hardly probable. It may be that they had peculiar and exten- 
sive training. This will come out later. The common opinion 
is that all teachers who commenced a quarter or more of a cen- 
tury ago must have been younger than those now starting, as 
with the raising of the standard for admission in this time there 
has been a corresponding raising of the age of admission. 
Either men are beginning younger in the face of increased pro- 
fessional requirements, or the older men are retained with the 
passing of time because of some inherent strengths they possess. 
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Maturity in teaching undoubtedly counted for more twenty- 
five and thirty years ago than it does today. Boys went to 
school more intermittently then than now. Farming was the 
principal occupation, as it still is but decreasingly so, and be- 
cause of its hardships, due to a lack of machinery and labor- 
saving devices, boys were often compelled to extend their school- 
ing up through the eighth grade by going a few months in the 
winter over many years. It may have been that the character of 
the discipline needed and demanded by patrons required men of 
physical strength as well as of intellectual maturity. On the 
other hand, opportunities for the training of teachers have in- 
creased wonderfully in the last three decades. The public high 
school which now exists in every community has become the 
academic training school for young teachers. Professional train- 
ing schools have also increased. Adequate training for beginning 
teachers, even though the standards have been raised, can be 
secured at a much earlier age now than formerly. 

Women show a somewhat different history. There is no grad- 
ual decline in the beginning age from the older to the younger 
age groups. It seems that approximately twenty years ago 
forces must have been at work that demanded older people, or 
else the older people who entered then and during the next 
decade, have for some inexplicable reason survived. Other data 
are needed before the correct explanation can be given. 

Table VI is an attempt to find the relation of the place of 
beginning to beginning age. 

TABLE VI 
Medians and Variabilities 
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On each level the range is greater for women than it is for 
men. The mid-most man on each level is slightly older than 
the mid-most woman. The variability for men increases from 
level to level ; for women the variability for both rural and city 
teachers is less than for town teachers. The percentage of the 
entire number starting on each of the levels sheds some very 
interesting light, when compared with the total number who are 
now upon each level, upon the problem of apprenticeship in 
teaching. Of the 1,178 men, 48.1 per cent are at the present 
time teaching in the country, but 83 per cent of them began 
there; 35.7 are teaching in towns and villages, but only 13 per 
cent of them started there; 16.2 per cent are in cities, but only 
4 per cent of them commenced there. Of the 68 per cent of 
the 4,037 women who started in the country, but 41.6 per cent 
have remained there; 18 per cent b^an in towns and villages, 
but 32.6 per cent are teaching upon this level now ; and although 
only 14 per cent of them began their careers in cities, 25.8 per 
cent are teaching in cities. Apparently the raw recruit gets his 
or her initial experience in the rural or semi-urban schools. 

Section II. The True Age of Teachers 

Sex Distribution 
According to Teaching Levels 

The second question that teachers were asked to answer was 
" Age at nearest birthday.'* As these answers were collected be- 
tween the middle of August and the middle of December "Pres- 
ent Age" does not necessarily mean that the birthday fell within 
these limits; it may date back to the middle of March or for- 
ward to June; but the error at one end probably balances that 
at the other, and the returns give as correct a statement of the 
present or true or calendar age as could be secured without get- 
ting the exact birthday. 

In calculating the median, one is compelled to deal with ages 
as he does with abilities in mental and social measurements. Any 
given age, say 18, does not mean 18 flat, nor from 18 to 19, but 
from 17.5 to 18.5 ; 19 means from 18.5 to 19.5, and so on. 

The median age of men teachers is 29.05 and the quartile is 
7.40. This means that 50 per cent of the men teachers are be- 
tween 21.65 2i"d 3645 years old. There is no one age about 
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which all of the ages cluster. If one were compelled to choose, 
he probably would choose somewhere between 18 to 23, probably 
21. The decline is noticeable and gradual from 25 on. The 
range is from 17 to 71. One teacher answering from Missouri 
is 71, and one from Maryland is 69. 

The median a^e of the women is 24.1 years, and the varia- 
bility is 4.21 years. No mode is clearly evident in the totals or 
in the frequencies of any of the states, but if one were com- 
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TABLE Vlir 
Distribution of Women Teachers According to Present Ace 
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pdled to choose he would probably choose 21. The range is 
from 17 to 66, Georgia, New Jersey, and New York each re- 
porting one teacher who is 66. The percentage of women who 
reach the 50 percentile of men is 29. 

It is obvious that the curves for both men and women as to 
age are greatly skewed. There is a sudden rise and a long and 
gradual fall. 

By casting the ages into five-year periods, the youthfulness of 
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the teachers stands out in relief, 7.7 per cent of the men being 
between 16 and 19, 24.5 per cent between 20 and 24, and 20.2 
per cent between 25 and 29, which gives 52.9 per cent under 30. 
Of the women 10.2 per cent are between 16 and 19, 42.4 per cent 
between 20 and 24, 21.2 per cent between 25 and 29, with 73.8 
per cent under 30. In round numbers one-half of the men and 
two-thirds of the women are under 30 years of age. Every third 
man and every second woman is under 25 years of age. Con- 
sidering teachers in general 56 per cent are 25 years of age or 
under. 

TABLE IX 
The Median Age and Variability for Each Level 





Median 


Higher 


Variability 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Rural schools.. 
Town Schools. 
City schools. . . 


33.84 
33.68 
34.60 


31 .43 
35.76 

27.45 


1.43 
6.93 

7.15 




6.35 
6.56 
3.03 


3.33 

4.07 

5.05 



This table reads : " The median age of men in the rural 
schools is 22.84 years; of women, 21.42 years. The median 
man in the rural schools is 1.42 years older than the median 
woman. The variability for rural school men is 6.35 years, for 
rural school women 2.23 years." The conclusions to be drawn 
from the table are (i) men are older on each level than the 
women, the difference increasing as they pass toward the cities ; 

(2) men in towns are 9.84 years older than men in rural dis- 
tricts, and men in cities are 1.98 years older than men in towns; 

(3) women in towns are 4.34 years older than women in rural 
districts, and women in cities are 1.69 years older than women 
in towns; (4) the variability for men is higher than that of 
women for both rural and town, but lower for city teachers. 

Section III. Years of Service 

Sex Distribution 
According to Teaching Levels 
In Cities of 8,000 Inhabitants and Over 
In Relation to the Massing of Society 

The median number of years men teachers have taught, irre- 
spective of location and of position, is seven ; for women it is 
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four. In other words there are as many men who have taught 
six years or less as there are those who have taught eight years 
or more, and as many women who have taught three years or less 
as have taught five years or more. The median experience for 
public high-school men is eight, and for public high-school women 
six." Fifty per cent of the men in the public schools have 
taught between three and fourteen years, and an equal percent- 
^e of the women have taught between one and nine years. 
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' Thorndtke, The Teaching Staff of Secondary Schools, Bureau of Edu- 
Jtion Bullelin, 1909, No. 4. 
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About five men and 1,5 women in a hundred have had more 
than thirty or more years of experience. About one-third of 
the women have taught as long as the median man, while only 
three-elevenths of the men have taught as long as the median 
woman. 

From this table one cannot say that the number of years one 
teaches in the country is two; he can only say that those now 
teaching in the country have a median experience of two years. 
The same correction must be kept in mind in referring to town 
and city teachers. This table corroborates the inference made 
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TABLE XII 
Median Experience and Variability for Each Lbvbl 





Median 


Variability 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 




25 F 


75 1^ 


,SH 


75 P 


Rural schools 

Town schools 

City schools 


2 

12 
12 


2 

6 
7 


I 

7 
6 


4 
>9 


I 

3 

4 


S 
II 

»3 



in Table VI that the lower levels, particularly the rural schools, 
are used as the training ground for many young teachers. This, 
of course, will not apply to those cities that support schools for 
the training of their own teachers, but even in them there is a 
constant importation of talent. A comparison of this table with 
Tables X and XI shows that it is the rural teachers proper 
who reduce the median experience for both men and women 
teachers in general. Another fact of importance is that although 
the variability for both sexes increases from level to level, its 
upper limits are higher for women on the rural school plane but 
lower on both of the others. 

The greater permanency of men in both towns and cities is no 
doubt due to the executive character of their work, and to the 
increased compensation that accompanies it. Women shift more 
rapidly from level to level, because teaching positions which 
they are qualified to fill are far more numerous than adminis- 
trative positions. Practically all of the graded school positions 
have been preempted by women; men still survive in public 
school work as *' managing " or executive officers. 

The most elaborate attempt to determine the length of ser- 
vice of teachers in the United States was made by Commis- 
sioner Harris in April and May, 1904, the results of which were 
published in the Annual Report of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, 1904, on pages 1,277 to 1,301 inclusive. Information was 
collected from teachers in 398 cities of 8,000 inhabitants and 
over. The first and second tables show the length of service of 
male and female teachers respectively regardless of where the 
service has been performed; the third table summarizes these 
facts regardless of sex ; the fourth and fifth tables give the length 
of service for each of the sexes in their present location ; and the 
sixth table summarizes w^ithout regard to sex ; the seventh table 
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gives the total length of service of teachers in twenty-seven of 
the thirty-nine cities in the United States of 100,000 inhabitants 
and over, regardless of where the service has been performed; 
and the eighth and last table shows their service in their present 
location in twenty-nine of the thirty-nine cities of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants and over. The Commissioner did not attempt an interpre- 
tation of the facts. Reference is made to these tables here be- 
cause it is believed that conditions in regard to tenure are not 
essentially different today in cities of this size. Any one who is 
interested in detailed distributions according to geographical loca- 
tion can secure the information he desires from Commissioner 
Harris's tables. 
From his total distributions the following results have been 

computed : 

TABLE XIII 
Median SERvrcE 



Cities of 8,000 and over . 

Men 

Woman 

Cities of 100,000 and over 



Regardless 
of place 



II 

9 

10 



Regardless 
of sex 



In present 
place 



7 

7 
8 



Regardless 
of sex 



The difference between these results which are based upon 
more than 50,000 reports, when compared with the results secured 
from the 1,248 reports from city teachers (192 men, 1,056 
women) used in this study, is not great. It must be remem- 
bered that Dr. Harris included in his totals the teachers of 
twenty-nine cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, while with two 
exceptions these have been excluded from this report. My fig- 
ures show that the median city school man has taught twelve 
years in the city, Dr. Harris got eleven; my figures show that 
the median city school woman has taught seven years. Dr. 
Harris got nine. Any comparison between these two reports 
must be made very cautiously. There is a possibility that the 
difference in the statistics for two sexes respectively indicates that 
the men who are "persisting" in teaching are staying longer, 
while women are becoming more transient. If this were true 
it would mean greater permanency in leadership ; but in view of 
the still growing feminization of teaching, the transiency of 
women, if increasing, would mean a reduction of the possibili- 
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ties of the establishment of a profession. These hypothetical 
considerations need further consideration and investigation be- 
fore a safe answer can be given. Dr. Harris found the median 
service of teachers regardless of sex to be nine; my returns 
show it to be five. If my returns included more teachers from 
larger cities the two reports would be closer together but would 
never exactly agree, as Dr. Harris's returns are from a select 
group. 

The other fact of importance deducible from the Commis- 
sioner's Report is that service of men teachers in any given place 
is four years less than their service in general, and that the ser- 
vice of women teachers in any given place is two years less than 
their service in general. This would seem to indicate that the 
mobility of city teachers is less than is commonly supposed, and 
that it is the same for both sexes. 

Commissioner Harris's report shows that 50 per cent of all the 
male teachers in cities of 8,000 inhabitants and over have 
taught 13 years or less, that 53 per cent of the female teachers 
have taught 10 years or less, that 10 per cent of the men and 
4.5 per cent of the women have taught 30 years or more, that 
3.5 per cent of the men and .6 per cent of the women have 
taught 40 years or more. These figures confirm the commonly 
accepted opinion that men teachers in cities remain longer in 
teaching than women. As has already been pointed out this 
is no doubt due to a difference in position. 

That the length of tenure increases as we proceed toward a 
dense society as it is found in larger cities is made clear by 
the following table: 

TABLE XIV 

Length of Service Regardless op Sex 

Percentile Distribution 



Years 




5 yrs. or less 
6—10 

11-15 

16-20 

ai-25 

26-30 

3^-35 

36-40 -f 



77-233 
13 .022 

4.845 
2 .469 

1.257 
.942 

.448 
.026 



Towns 



44.241 
26.091 

14 .080 

7.471 
5.172 
2.586 

•1.193 
1.034 



Cities of 

8,000 
and over 



44.649 
22.456 

14.170 

8.023 

4.678 

2 .992 

1 .904 

1 .280 



Cities of 

100,000 

and over 



28.622 

23.858 

17.370 

11.585 

7.475 

5.363 

3.148 

2, 578 



(Columns i and 2 are based upon my returns, columns 3 and 4 upon Dr. Harris's). 
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Section IV. Training of Teachers Beyond the Elemen- 
tary Schools 
Sex Distribution 
Ten-Year Periods 
By Levels 
Training Required by States 

TABLE XV 
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Men teachers have had from o to 13 years of training beyond 
the elementary school. The typical number is 4; Thomdike 
found it to be 7 for high-school men. But fifty per cent of the 
men have had from 2 to 5 years of education beyond the ele- 
mentary school. 

The length of education women teachers have had beyond 
the elementary school also ranges from o to 13 years. The median 
and mode as with the men, is 4. Thomdike found it to be 8 
for high-school women. Considering women in general there 
are as many who have had three years or less of training as 
there are who have had five or more. Fifty per cent of the 
women have had between 3 and 5 years of education ; their varia- 
ability, therefore, is less than that of men. 

Of the men 21.3 per cent and of the women 12.6 per cent 

have had one year or less, and 34.5 per cent of the men and 38 

per cent of the women have 5 years or more of schooling beyond 

the elementary school. 

TABLE XVII 

Medians and Variability of Training of Teachers Separated 

INTO Ten-Year Periods 



Age 



50 + . . . 
40 to 49 
30 to 39 
20 to 29 

— 20. . . 



Median 



Men 



4 
3 
4 
4 
3 



Women 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Variability 



Men 



25 P. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
I 



75 P- 



7 
6 

6 

5 
4 



Women 



»sP. 



2 

3 

3 

3 
2 



75 P. 



6 

5 
5 
5 
4 



This table reads from left to right: The median nimiber of 
years of training beyond the elementary school men teachers 
50 years old and over have had is 4 ; the median number of years 
of training beyond the elementary school women teachers 50 
years old and over have had is 4; 50 per cent of this group of 
men have had from two to seven years of training and 50 per 
cent of the women have had from two to six years of training. 

The strange fluctuation among the medians for the men 
leads one to doubt the trustworthiness of the returns of some 
of these groups. The older people have probably been more 
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inclined to overstate the number of years of training they have 
had, — a few weeks or months more likely counted a year with 
them than it does with the younger groups. If these answers 
of the men are not discounted at all, then we can be reasonably 
certain that society has affected the selection of men teachers in 
different ways at different times during the last thirty years. 

The amount of training required of women for these different 
periods has remained constant. 

The most interesting features in this table are found in the 
variability of the different periods. It is clearly evident that 
the pressure for training has been greater on the men than on 
the women. This is due to (i) the social demand for superior 
training for administrative work, (2) greater permanency of 
men in teaching, (3) the increased opportunities professional 
training offers for advancement and preferment. 

The original tables from which this one was compiled showed 
men under 20 with no training beyond the elementary schools 
teaching in Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wis- 
consin; and women, in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Wisconsin. Of those 20 or under, 18 per cent of the women 
and 16 per cent of the men have had one year or less of training. 

TABLE XVIII 
Medians and Variabilities Showing Training by Levels 





Median 


Higher 


Variability 




Men 


Wom- 
en 


Men 


Wom- 
en 


Men 


Women 




25 p. 


75 p. 


25 p. 


75 1'. 


Rural schools . 
Town school . . 
City school . . . 


3 
4 
6 


4 
4 
5 


• • 

• • 

I 


I 

• • 

• • 


2 

2 

4 


4 
6 
8 


2 

3 
3 


4 
6 
6 



This table reads, *' The median number of years of training 
beyond the elementary schools men in the rural schools have 
had is 3; that is, just as many have had 2 or less as have had 
4 or more ; the lowest 25 per cent of the men in the rural schools 
have had two years or less of training, the highest 25 per cent 
of the men have had four or more years of training, the middle 
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50 per cent range from 2 to 4 years of training." The table 
reads in the same way for the women. 

Women in the rural schools have on the average had one more 
year of training than the men, in towns and vill<^ the mid- 
most men and the mid-most women have had the same number 
of years of training ; and in the cities men have on the average 
had one more year of training than the women. This means 
that the price of getting into teaching is higher for women, but 
the price in training necessary for advancement is greater for 
men. Men must secure additional academic or professional 
training to advance from level to level, but women on the aver- 
age need it only to get into city schools. This difference in 
training needed for advancement is emphasized by the difference 
in the variabilities of the sex on each level. 

A comparison of the results secured from the original tables 
from which the last two tables were compiled, supplies the fol- 
lowing instructive facts: 

TABLE XIX 

Percentile Distributions by Ten-Ybak Pkriods and sr Lbvbls 
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For each period and for each level the percentages show that 
more men than women are poorly trained. The high percent- 
age of men under 20 with no more than three years of training 
will no doubt be decreased as they pass into the later age-groups. 
The men between 20 and 40 were probably no better than those 
beginning now, but the decrease in their percentage may be re- 
garded as a favorable sign. 

Three-fifths of the men and two-fifths of the women teach- 
ing in the rural schools have had less training tlian that supplied 
by the ordinary fours years' high-school course. The dropping 
of the percentages from country to town to city is due to a 
difference in the selective agencies. Considering the matter 
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by and large, it is probably true that better men and better 
women teachers are selected by towns than by rural dis- 
tricts and still better are selected by cities. This does not cur- 
tail the possibility of the able young man or young woman ris- 
ing from level to level; that is exactly what happens in many 
cases. The representatives of the different levels present wide 
differences in intellectual attainment, which to some extent ac- 
counts for differences in professional spirit and in general cul- 
' ture. Teachers of sufficient native ability to rise are attracted 
in most cases to the cities; but mere ability is not sufficient, 
training is necessary. The problem of securing well-trained, 
skilled teachers clearly increases in magnitude as we move 
away from the centers of population to the homogeneous popu- 
lation of agricultural communities. 

TABLE XX 



Median Num 


BBR OP Years 
V Teachers on 


p Training by Statf. 
THE Various Levels 


Poss 


ESS 


ao 
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This table emphasizes the general deductions already made. 
Its incompleteness in certain places is due to insufficient returns. 
Certain new facts are obvious : { i ) In only two states, Indiana 
and New York, has the median man in the rural schools had 
the equivalent of a four years' high school course; (2) the 
median rural-school man and the median rural-school woman 
in Missouri have had less training than the median men and 
women of the other states; (3) the amount of training required 
of rural-school men in Illinois, Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin is on the average but two years; (4) in nine of the 
states the median rural-school woman has had four years of 
training beyond the elementary school; (5) New York on the 
average requires more training for men in towns than any other 
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state ; (6) Idaho and New Jersey place no premium upon train- 
ing for men in towns, but the price is high if one expects to 
advance to the city; (7) New York for men and Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Hampshire and New York for vyomen, on 
the average require more advanced training for town teachers 
than for rural teachers; (8) every state except Iowa, Kansas, 
Maryland and Tennessee require more advanced training of the 
median men and women of the cities than of those on the lower 
levels. 

The low preparation requirements for men are indicative of 
the social desire to secure men. But in reducing the require- 
ments for male sex and holding them up for females, it is ques- 
tionable whether men are not secured of lower grade ability 
than women. At least it indicates that the tendency to profes- 
sionalization so far as mere academic preparation is concerned 
is stronger on the female than on the male side. This is hope- 
ful. In the struggle for existence between men of three years' 
training and women of four for the same position men must 
inevitably go. Man can only hope to secure a permanent foot- 
hold by additional preparation and by securing better positions 
which must iigit^liyJ;>^_gy^/'iit'Y^ in characte r. The call for men, 
if thereT)e such, should be for more able and better prepared 
men. 

These tables in this section also show that advancement de- 

f pends upon personal investment. The world invests in those 

^ \ who invest in themselves and the extent of the world's invest- 

x// \ ment is conditioned by the extent of the individual's investment. 

\ Many who enter teaching invest little in themselves ; they risk 

little and they gain little, but their little risk and little gain are 

checks upon the more rapid advance of the profession as a 

whole. 

Section V. Salaries 

Sex Distribution 
Ten-Year Periods 
By Levels 

Table XXI shows the range of men's salaries to be from 
$150 to $2,000 and over. The eleven listed at $2,000 receive 
$2,000 or more. If a complete census of superintendents and 
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principals were included in the returns, the upper Ittntt would 
be $10,000 for the former and perhaps $5,000 for the latter. 
The median salary is $489 ; that is, there are as many men who 
receive an annual salary of $488 or less as there are who re- 
ceives an annual salary of $490 or more. This median salary 
for men in general is $411 below the median salary of the high 
school men. Half the men receive a salary between $363 and 
$615 inclusive. 

Table XXII shows the range of women's salaries to be 
from $150 or less to $1,800 or more. A more complete census 
here would extend the limits as it would with men. The median 
salary is $450; that is, there are as many women who receive 
an annual salary of $449 or less as there are who 1 
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TABLE XXII 
Distribution of Women Teachers According to Salari 
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annual salary of $451 or more. The median salary of the 
women is $39 less than the median salary of the men, and $200 
less than that of high school women. Half the women receive 
salaries between $339 and $561. 

Full 100 per cent of the salaries of the women fall within 
the range limits of the men and 99 per cent of the salaries of 
the men are included in the range limits of the women. Slightly 
more than 56 per cent of the salaries of men are as great or 
greater than the salary of the median woman. Only ,5 of i 
per cent of the women receive a salary of $1,000 or more, while 
14.7 per cent of the men do. 

This table presents the striking fact that men in general 
attain their maximum salary before they are forty years of 
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TABLE XXIII 

Medians and Variability of Salaries of Teachers Separated 

INTO Ten-Year Periods 



A^*^ 


Median 


Higher 


Variability 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


50 + 

40 to 49 

30 to 39 

20 to 29 

— 20 


$589 
636 

651 
441 

317 


$609 

543 
567 
443 
323 


$93 
84 


$20 

2 
6 


$237 
286 

272 

144 

49 


$124 
127 

103 
92 

65 



age, while women in general may have their salaries increased 
until they are fifty or past. There is less difference between 
the salaries of the two sexes than is commonly believed. The 
difference in pay is due usually to a difference in position, 
which means a difference in work. 

The variability is greater for men for each age except for 
those under 20. This is what we would expect as nearly all 
women are teachers while men are both teachers and adminis- 
trators. 

TABLE XXIV 

Medians and Variabilities op Salaries According to 

Teaching Level 





Median 


Higher 


Variability 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Rural schools 

Town schools 

City schools 


$390 

613 
919 


$366 
492 
591 


$24 

121 

328 




$75 
247 
304 


$69 
92 

104 



Here differences in salary due to a difference in the kind of 
work, become pronounced. In the country schools we find 
" equal pay for equal work." But in the towns and cities where 
the labor is more highly differentiated, the difference increases 
as does the variability also. Men in towns receive on the aver- 
age one and one-half times as much as men in the country, and 
men in the cities receive two and one-half times as much as men 
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in the country, and one and one-half times as much as men in 
towns. Women in towns receive one and one-half times as 
much as women in the country, and women in cities receive 
one and one-half times as much as women in the country, and 
one and one-fifth times as much as women in towns. 

Section VI. Relationships 

Of Experience to Salary 
Of Training to Salary 
Of Age to Salary 
Of Age to Training 

Efficiency in Teaching as Determined by Length of Experience 

The salary paid teachers in general, particularly where free 
competition obtains, is one criterion or objective measure of 
their efficiency in general. Common observation and common 
sense teach us that in the case of numerous individuals and 
of certain communities and institutions, salaries cannot be re- 
garded as true measures of efficiency. That they cannot is due : 
( I ) to the operation of idealistic, sentimental, religious, political, 
blood-kin considerations; (2) to the unfair and unequal admin- 
istration of municipal or commercial affairs in the distribution 
of moneys for the maintenance of the different forms of public 
protection and public service; and (3) to the lack of definite 
standards by which to judge teaching efficiency. Nevertheless 
it seems true as a general proposition that differences in salaries 
in a given locality in either sex must be regarded as indicative 
of differences in teaching efficiency; and also differences in sal- 
aries among different localities, provided the communities com- 
pared have approximately equal standards of living and are of 
equal wealth, and competition among teachers is equally free, 
indicate different community estimates of teaching efficiency. 

No effort is made in the tables that follow to compare salaries 
in a given community or between given communities. The tables 
merely show what the general tendency is, to what extent salar- 
ies in general are influenced by experience. Supposing that 
the standards of living in the different places in this report do 
not differ radically, this general tendency becomes a fairly 
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accurate r^stration of the value American people set upon 
experience. 

If a perfect correlation existed between salary and experi- 
ence, each additional year of experience would be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in salary, and the ratio of the in- 
crease in experience would equal the ratio of the increase in 
salarj'. If presented graphically this line representing the corre- 
lation would be rectilinear. The graph representing this rela- 
tionship is found in Figure i. 
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Table XXV shows that the in men teachers with no experi- 
ence are receiving salaries ranging from $150 to $700; that 88 
men teachers with one year of experience are receiving salaries 
ranging from $150 to $i,Q0O, and so on. Table XXVI reads 
in the same way for women. 
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Fia 1, The relatipn of length of experience to salary, using the median 
salaries to determine the graph. The solid line is for men teachers : the 
broken, for women teachers. The horiiontal line is the scale in length 
of experience in years. The vertical scale represents the amount of salary. 

The median salary of men with no experience is $328, with 
one year of experience $370, with two years $430, with ten 
years $692, etc. The median salary of women with no experi- 
'. is $345, with one year of experience $372, with two years 
$422, with ten years $548, etc. 

The tables show that the income of a group with a given 
«cperience, varies greatly. The ratio with which this income 
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increases also varies greatly with individuals, some reaching 
their maximum in three years while others take twenty. In 
the main, however, all salary advances due merely to experience 
take place comparatively early in the teacher's career. 

The point above and below which correlation ceases divides 
teachers into two groups, the one below being those who may 
still profit by experience, and those above being those upon 
whom the operation of experience is practically nil so far as 
salary increases are concerned. 

Referring to Table XXVI, those above who receive a salary 
of $400 or less constitute an interesting sub-group. With an 
experience ranging from 7 to 25 years and above and a salary 
less than the median salary for women teachers in general, 
these 310 women (7.7 per cent of all the women) are hanging 
on to the fringes and eking out a mere existence in teaching. 
It seems very probable that the point at which recognized com- 
petency begins so far as it can be stated in terms of salary is at 
or about $400, provided the experience is 7 years or more. 

An examination of the median reveals the degree of expect- 
ancy in relation to the prolongation of experience. A correla- 
tion is evident for men up to the sixth year, but beyond that it 
is almost negligible. Experience counts for women for the 
first six years, perhaps for the first eight, but certainly not be- 
yond. The maximum of salary after the sixth year depends 
less ttpon experience than it does upon certain qualities not meas- 
ured here. On the average, five years of experience increases 
the salary of men by 1.5 times, ten years increases by 1.8 times, 
25 years by 1.9 times. On the average, five years of experi- 
ence increases the salary of women by 1.3+ times, ten years by 
1.4 +1 times, 25 years by 1.8 times. Although the tables do 
not show it, it is probably true that the amounts of salary in- 
creasiB in later years are not due so much to promotions in 
teaching positions as to promotions in executive positions. 
" Theire is no uniform tendency for a given diflFerence in lengths 
of exlperience to be accompanied by a constant or gross or per- 
centile! diflFerence in salary."^ 

Thefee tables and the graphs accompanying them certainly 
justify^ the conclusion that experience does not contribute much 

' Thoifrndike, The Teaching Staflf of Secondary Schools in the United 
States, \ Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1909: No. 4, p. 41. 
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to the efficiency of the public school teacher. Thomdike found 
his facts to " support the hypothesis that the full eflFect of ex- 
perience in teaching on efficiency in the work of a private sec- 
ondary school is reached in three years " and he also concludes 
that after the first four or five years experience does not add 
greatly to the efficiency of a public high-school teacher. The 
slight rises that do occur among the men in the later years are 
no doubt due in the main to the administrative and executive 
character of their work and the rises that occur among the 
women and to some extent among the men are due probably to 
salary schedules that provide for increases on the basis of ex- 
perience, without special reference to differences in teaching 
merit. 

The advantages and limitations of salary schedules has been 
summarized by Thomdike as follows : 

" It may be well to warn ourselves that even if it were true 
that experience after the first four or five years does not greatly 
add to the efficiency of a high-school teacher, still it can not be 
said that the customary practice in our large cities wastes money 
in paying for a false symptom of efficiency; for, even if the 
teachers of five years' experience equaled those of ten, it might 
still be wise to pay the latter more. In the first place, the salary 
schedule as a whole decides the teacher in his choice amongst 
positions. It is not a fixed $i,ooo that he accepts, but $-i,ooo 
plus $ioo advance annually up to $2,000. The advance witii 
time is really a feature in the bargain. In the second platce, it 
may be wise for a city to pay its teachers what will maintain a 
certain standard of living; rather than what will just purchase 
the required efficiency ; and on this principle the head of a f ;|jnily, 
at least, should be advanced with age or with some othe jr still 
more accurate measure of the size of his family. In the I third 
place, the premium on experience has the administrative aldvan- 
tage of encouraging the adoption of teaching as a pem| 
profession and of preventing frequent changes in the local 
ing staff. It is also free from the difficulties of competiti^ 
promotion on the grounds of pure merit. 

" It is well, on the other hand, to note that the premiuj 
for experience may deprive a city of the best services obtj 
for the price it has to pay, may retain the less competfent 
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surely, and may discourage the entrance to and continuance in 
the profession of that very desirable class who would prefer to 
work under a system of competitive promotion by merit/' 

Relation of Length of Education to Salary 

There is no uniform tendency or relation existing between 
salary and education. " Education " in this report means train- 
ing beyond the elementary school ; it covers high-school, normal- 
school, and imiversity work. One year therefore is not of equal 
value with another year. Those with four years of training are 
in most cases high-school graduates, those with six years normal 
school graduates, those with eight years collie graduates. 

Men teachers with no training range in salary from $150 to 
$2,000 or more, with one year of training from $150 to $1,500, 
etc., but more cases would put the upper limit at $2,000 and 
above; women teachers with no training range in salary from 
$150 to $1,000, with one year from $150 to $1,000, etc. The 
variability in salary of any group of individuals with a given 
d^^ee of training is indicated by the distribution of that group. 
Two extremely important facts are revealed by this relation- 
ship : ( I ) The first four years of training beyond the elementary 
schools have little or no effect upon salary; (2) correlation be- 
tween salary and education becomes increasingly marked with 
each succeeding year after the fourth year. A premium is thus 
placed upon advanced academic and professional training. No 
doubt such training selects those who have the inborn capacity to 
profit by it most, but this extra training is their one best means 
of advlertising to the world their peculiar native strengths. 

As tlhe standard number of years of training teachers have had 
is fouT, and as they receive a median salary of $457 public 
school, authorities pay the average male teacher with 5 years 
of traijning %yy more ; with 6 years of training $201 more ; with 
7 yeans of training $343 more; with 8, $526 more; and with 
9 or nJiore years, $626 more. 
The J average female public school teachers with 5 years of 

trainin|W receives $47 more than the standard ; with 6 years, $86 

more; ^Vith 7 years, $137 more; with 8 years, $214 more; and 

with 9 oy more years, $231 more. 
The tjlbles show very clearly that people with the same salary 

vary froP^ nine to ten years of training, while those of a certain 
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training vary widely in salary. Differences in people are more 
responsible for differences in salary than are differences in train- 
ing. While salary is at all times a selective agency it becomes 
intensively so beyond the fourth year of training. It seems 
probable that education counts for more in salary in each year 
than experience. 

If a line were drawn in Table XXVII from the $400 group 
with 5 years of training to perhaps the $750 group with 9 
years of training and if a similar line were drawn in Table 
XXVIII from the $300 group with 5 years of training to the 
$500 group with 9 years of training, those above it in each 
case would be those in whom education had been a relatively 
bad investment. This becomes especially true if they have had 
more than six years of experience. 

This relationship is represented graphically in Figure 2, 
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Fig. 2. The central tendency of the relationship of length of training 
to amount of salary. The solid line shows the central tendency for men 
teachers, the broken, for women teachers. 
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training vary widely in salary. Differences in pe<^le are more 
responsible for differences in salary than are differences in train- 
ing. While salary is at all times a selective agency it becomes 
intensively so beyond the fourth year of training. It seems 
probable that education counts for more in salary in each year 
than experience. 

If a line were drawn in Table XXVII from the $400 group 
with 5 years of training to perhaps the $750 group with 9 
years of training and if a similar line were drawn in Table 
XXVIII from the $300 group with 5 years of training to the 
$500 group with 9 years of training, those above it in each 
case would be those in whom education had been a relatively 
bad investment. This becomes especially true if they have had 
more than six years of experience. 

This relationship is represented graphically in Figure 2. 
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Relation of Age to Salary 

Salaries do not show any tendency to cluster about any given 
age for either men or women. So many factors enter into 
this relationship that it is exceedingly difficult to generalize 
without making unwarranted statements. It seems, however, 
that there is a correlation between age and salary for men up to 
the 26th year of age, perhaps up to the 30th year of age, and 
that the irregularity of salary in later years is more likely due 
to differences in people and differences in the kind of work 
done than to age differences. The highest median of salary for 
men is reached at their 35th year of age; after that there is a 
decline. Age has little effect on the salary of men above the 
$500 salary group. 

It seems that there is a correlation between age and salary for 
women up to the 25th year of age, perhaps the 30th year; it is 
not distinct afterwards. The highest median salary for women, 
however, is not reached until their 50th year of age. Age has 
little effect on the salary of women above the $300 salary group. 

Inspection of the median salaries shows that women fall into 
three groups as to age, those between 17 and 26, between 27 and 
32, and between 33 and 60. No such divisions are clear among 
the men. 

This relationship is represented graphically in Figure 3, 
page 51. 
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Fig. 3. The central tendency of the relationship of age to salary. The 
horizontal line represents age; the vertical scale, salary. The solid line 
shows the central tendency for men; the broken, for women. 

Relationship Between Training and Age 

The chief value of these tables (pages 52 and 53) is that they 
show that age is an inconsequential factor in the matter of train- 
ing. Any age group above 20 ranges in training from no years 
to eight or more. On the other hand any training group up to 
the fifth year ranges in age from 17 to 60 or more, and those 
above the fifth year have almost equally as great a range. As 
salary is more dependent upon individual difference than upon 
experience or training, so training is more dependent upon native 
ability than upon age. In other words, efficiency in teaching is 
in its final analysis more a matter of people than of training, 
experience and age. These qualities are important, and the 
world pays for them, but without the inborn basis they would 
be valueless. 
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These tables show that as to training there are at least three 
groups of teachers; a group with less than four years of 
training, a group with four years, and a group with more than 
four years. The fashion for both sexes is plainly four years. 
This is the big group because it is the new group and its extreme 
size indicates what the standard is or is rapidly coming to be. 
The group with less than four as well as the group with more 
than four years of training, is older than the four year group. 
The former are older because they have been teaching longer 
and the latter because they have been in school longer. The 
former are mostly teachers while many of the latter are super- 
visors, principals and executive officers. The former are poorly 
compensated, the latter receive salaries in the main above the 
median wage of teachers in general. 

For each training group the men are older on the average 
than the women. The jump in median age between 5th to 6th 
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and 7th to 8th training groups of the men, a fact which is not 
noticeable among the women, is due to the greater necessity men 
experience of dropping out of the normal school or college to 
teach. Their normal school and college careers are much more 
broken than those of women. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF TEACHERS 

Introductory 

Social consciousness is reflected less in the nature of the 
people who constitute the teaching profession than it is in the 
materials advocated for the curriculum. In the one case the 
public is passive and indifferent, and in the other active and 
insistent. The cry for the higher professional training of teach- 
ers is made more by educational leaders than by an aroused 
public. 

In most cases the motive that starts teachers is economic 
pressure. The professional motive comes late; it must be due 
in part to experience and in part to training. In this connec- 
tion it is worth recording that the vast majority of b^^ners 
have had no professional training. Professionalization would 
come much sooner if more could be induced to enter teaching 
because of a desire to confer service. Teaching then would be 
both a means and an end and not solely a means as it is so fre- 
quently now. The economic motive never can become as refined 
as the truly professional motive. As conditions are, the pro- 
fessional attitude must be cultivated through wise administration 
while teachers are in service. 

The formative influence of any body of workers must always 
be in terms of their social class. Their strengths and limita- 
tions are determined not merely by their immediate ancestry but 
also by their social position. Although social classes shade 
imperceptibly into each other still at their modal points they are 
sufficiently different to restrict or enrich the educational and cul- 
tural advantages afforded individuals. Certainly the lower the 
class from which teachers come in social position the more inade- 
quate their rational basis and insight for determining the values 
of the materials and technique of education. 

54 
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Practically the only statistical attempt at studying the social 
and economic background of the teaching population is included 
in the Census Report on " Statistics of Women at Work," pub- 
lished in 1907 and based upon the census returns of 1900. As 
the title indicates this article refers to women only. It is inexact 
in that the term teacher is made to include all kinds of teachers, 
both public and private. 

Bearing this in mind this census report has the following posi- 
tive facts to contribute regarding the social and economic back- 
ground of women in teaching. 

1. Teaching is first in numerical importance among the pro- 
fessional occupations open to adult women and fifth among all 
occupations into which they enter. They are outnumbered by 
servants and waitresses, agricultural laborers, dressmakers, and 
laundresses. 

2. The occupations that surpass teaching in numbers are 
those that require less preparation. 

3. Women predominate in teaching in all sections of the 
country. 

4. The percentage which women formed of the total number 
of teachers was larger in cities of 25,000 inhabitants and over 
than in smaller cities and country districts. It was 82.1 per 
cent in the former and 70.6 per cent in the latter. 

5. The majority, 63.5 per cent, are native white women with 
both parents native; the native white with one or both parents 
foreign born constitutes 27 per cent of the total ; while the for- 
eign bom composes the remainder. 

I 6. "The percentage which native whites with both parents 
• native formed of the total was greater in only 5 occupations 
j than it was in teaching, and all 5 were professional pursuits 
which contained a comparatively small number of women. The 
percentage of foreign born whites, on the other hand, was lower 
only among women engaged as government officials or as agri- 
cultural laborers. The rank of teaching in the proportion of 
native whites of foreign parentage was twenty-eight. The occu- 
pations in which a larger percentage of the total number of 
women were native white of foreign parentage were mainly 
manufacturing or mechanical pursuits or else connected with 
trade and transportation." (p. no) 

7. The census report showed, " for the country as a whole, 

/ that in proportion to their number in the general population the 

I native white woman with one or both parents foreign born con- 

1 tributed more teachers than any other nativity class, and that 

/ native white women with both parents native were second in 

this respect. In the large cities the number of teachers per 

10,000 adult women was larger for the native whites with both 
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parents native than for the native whites with one or both 
parents foreign bom, but in the smaller cities and country dis- 
tricts the reverse was the case." (p. 112) 

8. A larger proportion of female bread-winners were found 
to be engaged in teaching in the smaller cities and rural districts 
than in the cities. The presumption was that this difference was 
due to a greater diversity of occupations in the larger cities. 

g. The average age of women teachers is less than the aver- 
age age of female bread-winners. 

Other facts of interest and of importance in the Report will 
be referred to as they relate to the succeeding tables. 

The natural history of teachers as far as it relates to age, 
training, experience, and salary, was treated in the preceding 
chapter. The sections that follow in this chapter will be given 
over to consideration of the statistical facts, social and economic 
in their origin, that delimit the extent and character of the 
training, influence the age of beginning, and hence affect both 
amount of salary and the . character of the experience. In the 
first section will be found facts pertaining to the nativity and 
income of the parents of teachers; in the second section, those 
that show the condition of the home ; in the third, the size of the 
families ; and in the fourth, the occupations of the parents of 
teachers. 

Section I. Parentage of Teachers 
Nativity 

On Basis of Place of Birth 

On Basis of Parental Language 
Income 

Sex Distribution 

In Relation to Beginning Age 

In Relation to Training 
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In Tables XXXIII and XXXIV. figure i in the- first column 
means " native bom with native bom parents " ; 2, " native born 
with one or both parents foreign born " ; 3, " foreign bom with 
foreign bom parents " ; 4, " not answering." 

It is unfortunate that my returns do not show how many gen- 
erations removed the representatives of the " native bora with 
native bom parents " class are from European parentage. We 
cui be sure only that they are two generations removed. 

Of the men 91.3 per cent are native bom with native bora 
parents, 7.3 per cent are native bom with one or both parents 
foreign born, and I per cent are foreign born with foreign bora 
parents. 

Of the women 83,8 per cent are native born with native bom 
parents, 14.9 per cent are native bora with one or twth parents 
foreign born, and i.i per cent are foreign born with foreign 
bom parents. These figures for women when compared with 
those of the Census Report show a wide divergence, but it must 
be remembered that the latter included all sorts of teachers, 
public as well as private. 

The difference in the nativity classes between men and women 
is a matter of some consequence. The proportion of women in 
teaching is constantly increasing. Those who are native born 
with native bom parents are only about eight-ninths as numerous 
as the same class for men and those who have one or both 
parents foreign born are twice as numerous. If these differ- 
ences are increasing, and there is some probability that they are 
in the large eastern cities, then the problem of training teachers 
who have not become thoroughly Americanized becomes increas- 
ingly momentous. 
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The proportion which the nativity classes form of the teaching 
population is necessarily determined by the composition of the 
population in a given community; hence it differs widely in the 
different states. In order to show the geographical variations of 
these classes, an exceedingly comprehensive study would be 
required. 

Comparing the number of women teachers with the total num- 
ber of working women, the Census Report showed that the 
native white women with both parents native had the largest 
percentage of teachers in the total number of employed women, 
that the native bom with one or both parents foreign born were 
next, and that the foreign bom were last. In other words, ** the 
importance of teaching decreased with the economic strength of 
the classes compared."^ The import of this quotation is that the 
native born with native bom parents constitute the most prosper- 
ous class, the native bom with one or both parents foreign bom 
parents constitute the second class in prosperity, while the 
strictly foreign bom class are lowest in the economic scale. The 
largest percentage of teachers in the total number of employed 
women comes from the first class and the smallest percentage 
comes from the last class. 

However, it is barely possible that the differences one notes 
when he compares different states and different regions with 
each other are not to be attributed wholly to population differ- 
ences ; they may indicate a greater tendency on the part of one 
nativity class to become teachers than another. The Census 
Report in part corroborates this impression. By comparing each 
nativity class of teachers with its nativity class in the total popu- 
lation, one finds that for the country as a whole the native 
white women with one or both parents foreign bom contributed 
more teachers than any other nativity class. But when these 
figures are separated into those from cities of 30,000 popula- 
tion and over and those for smaller cities and country districts, 
the reverse is true; the percentage of native born with both 
parents native is first in the former and second in the latter.^ 
(pp. 110-114.) 

Census Report previously referred to, p. 112. 
'Ibid, 
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Nationality Classes on the Basis of Parental Language 
Men and women teachers were classified by states as to nation- 
ality on the basis of the language of their parents. Naturally 
the h^est proportion was found to be those who are American 
born and who speak the English language; 76.4 of the men 
and 73.3 of the women beloi^ to this group. Combining with 
this group those whose parentage is clearly Anglo-Saxon and 
whose mother tongue therefore is English, we have 78.6 per 
cent of the men and 79.5 per cent of the women. 

The percentage of male teachers both of whose parents speak 
the German language is 11.3 ; of female teachers, 6: of the male 
teachers whose parents speak the Norw^an or Scandinavian 
language, 7; of the female teachers, 1.3; of the male teachers 
with a mixed parental language, 4.1, of the female teachers, 6.1. 
Scattering and almost negligible per cents were found for the 
French, Swiss, Scotch, Polish, Bohemian, Jewish, Russian and 
Danish languages. It was obvious that the western European non- 
English countries were contributing a larger percentage of these 
than the eastern European non-English countries. This must be 
due in part to the differences in the periods when these different 
nationalities have emigrated to this country and have become 
factors in the population of the country. Among the reports 
sent in no teachers were found among the immigrant classes 
that are now pouring into the United States from Southern 
Europe. Apparently some stability of class from the point of 
view of mere time limit of residence, is required before entrance 
into teaching can be secured. 
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In Tables XXXV and XXXVI the o in the first column 
gives the number who failed to answer the question, the fre- 
(juencies opposite i indicate those who stated that the parental 
income was less than $250, opposite 2 between $250 and $500, 
opposite 3 between $500 and $750, and so on to 9, which means 
$2,000 and above. 

This is the only question in the questionaire list that called for 
an opinion or the exercise of judgment. Any deductions based 
upon it are therefore subject to the same sort of criticism 
and unreliabihty heaped upon questionaire studies of the tra- 
ditional type. The amount of value to be attached to the answers 
is a matter of opinion. It would seem, however, that one of 
the best sources for securing information pertaining to parental 
income next to the parents themselves, would be the mature 
judgment of their own children. 

The piling up of the cases opposite 9 is due to the failure to 
distribute those whose income was considerably more than 
$2,000. Such a distribution, however, would not have greatly 
affected the median or the variability ; it would have merely pre- 
sented a truer description of the range and distribution, par- 
ticularly in the upper quartile. 

Omitting those who failed to answer, the median income of 
the parents of the men at the time they entered teaching was 
$639; for the parents of the women it was $813; and for teach- 
ers in general, $767. Presuming that men are better judges than 
women of the income of their parents, It would seem either 
that the women over-estimated the income of their parents or 
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that they came from a better economic class. That men are 
more observant of these matters than women is shown by the 
fact that only 8.5 per cent of the men failed to answer the 
question while 23.3 per cent of the women declined to hazard 
an answer. 

Considering the answers as they were given, the income of 
50 per cent of the parents; of the male teachers ranges between 
$359. and $1,023, ^ind thatiof 50 per cent of the parents of the 
female teacher ranges between $441 and $1,215. 

In many cases the failure to answer no doubt was due to 
the smallness rather than to the largeness of the parental income. 
The author is convinced, alter examining the natural history of 
each of these cases, that the large majority of those not answer- 
ing represent incomes that, would fall below the median income 
of those who did answer. 

Of the 938 women who' failed to answer, 186 had deceased 
fathers and 48 more had neither parent living. These 48 may 
be regarded as representing a true zero parental income. Count- 
ing the 186 with deceased fathers as having an income between 
zero and $250 and distributing the others by 30, 25, 20, 15, and 
10, we would get a median income for the parents of the women 

of $753- 

But 8 of the men failing to answer had both parents dead 

and only 14 had deceased fathers. Distributing these in the 

same way as the above gives a median income for the parents 

of the men of $691. 

It will be observed that these corrections make but very little 

difference in the medians for either sex. 
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Relation of Parental Income to Beginning Age 

TABLE XXXVII 
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In Tables XXXVII and XXXVIII the figures across the top 
from I to 9 show the amount of parental income; i meaning 
$250 or less ; 2, $250 to $SCX), etc. Those in the first column to 
the left refer to the beginning age of teachers. Using column 4 
under women teachers, for example, the table reads : 10 teachers 
whose parents had an income between $750 and $1,000 began 
teaching at 16 years of age ; 53 began at 17 ; 176 at 18; and so on. 

Only 1,072 men and 3,071 women answered both of the ques- 
tions in regard to income and beginning age. If the answers 
of the others had been secured they would probably have made 
but an imperceptible difference in the median. 

One would naturally expect that the age of beginning would 
increase as parental income increases, that an increase of income 
would carry with it extra years of preparation that would raise 
the beginning age correspondingly. No such correlation appears 
among the men, and it is present among the women only to a 
very slight degree. The income of parents makes almost no dif- 
ference in the age their children begin teaching. 

Parental Income in Relation to Training 

Parental income in relation to training is shown in Tables 
XXXIX and XL. The numbers at the top of each table repre- 
sent the parental income and the numbers in the first column the 
number of years of training received. 

If a true correlation existed between these two factors with 
each $250 or $500 increase in income there would be a corre- 
sponding proportionate increase in number of years of training. 
This presumption holds true to a slight extent for men only; 
a parental income under $2,000 makes no difference on the 
average in the number of years of training women receive. 

For both sexes the range in training is from o to 10 years 
irrespective of the amount of parental income. It is obvious 
from the tables however that income does make but a very slight 
difference in the total number of years of training beyond the 
elementary school that children receive. Parents of small income 
are bunched more on the lower side of four years of training 
and those with an income of over $1,000 appear in greater 
numbers on the upper side of four years of training. The facts 
also show that the differences between the sexes in this par- 
ticular are insignificant. 
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TABLE XXXIX 

Relation op Parental Income to Years op Training of 

Men Teachers 
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TABLE XL 

Relation op Parental Income to Years op Training op 

Women Teachers 
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Men whose parents have an income of $250 or less receive 
on the average three years of training ; those whose parents have 
an income between $250 and $500 also receive on the average 
three years of training; while those with an income above $500 
and over receive four years of training. Women whose parents 
have an income of $2,000 or less receive on the average four 
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years of training, while those whose parents have an income 
of $2,000 or more receive five years of training. Here again 
we see an evidence that more training is demanded of women 
than of men in order to get into teaching. For a girl to prepare 
for teaching means a greater economic burden upon the family 
than for a boy to prepare for teaching. 

It has already been demonstrated that men teachers are com- 
ing from families whose median income is $639, and women 
teachers from families whose median income is $813. This can 
be but little more than a bare living income, and yet these 
same families are on the average giving their children the advan- 
tage of four years of school beyond the elementary school. The 
fact that this is done and can be done is a splendid tribute 
to that public spirit which puts the public high school into 
every community. Without it, if our teachers were to continue 
to come from the same economic stratum, we would be com- 
pelled to recruit the teaching force with young people of only 
elementary school training. 

Section II. Family Conditions 

With Reference to Family Unity by Sexes 
With Reference to Family Unity by Nativity 

No attempt was made in the original questionaire to- get the 
facts needed to describe the marital condition of teachers. It 
is a matter of common observation that the percentage of single 
men and women among teachers is exceptionally high, particu- 
larly among the latter. Any differences in marital condition are 
no doubt due mainly to differences in the age distribution of 
the different classes.^ 

But some facts were secured that shed some light upon the 
unity or broken condition of the families producing teachers. 
These are distributed in the following tables. 

* Census Report, Statistics of Women at Work, p. 118. 
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TABLE XLI II 
: Summary op the Above Tables 
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One man out of every five and one woman out of every four 
who enters the teaching, has one or both parents dead at the 
time he or she enters teaching. Necessity due to a broken home I 
has driven the women who are in teaching to self-support harder I 
than it has driven the men who are in teaching. 
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Although the differences between the sexes are not great, still 
they are significant. Fewer women have both parents living 
than men when they begin teaching, more women have their 
fathers dead, more men their mothers, and twice as many women 
as men both parents. Here again the relative emphasis of 
economic stress upon the sexes is obvious. 

Family Conditions According to Nativity 

TABLE XLIV 

Percentile Distribution Showing the Condition op the 
Family According to Nativity op Teachers 



Both parents living 

Father dead 

Mother dead 

Both dead 

One or both dead . . 
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17 
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The following conclusions are obvious: (i) For each class 
there is a larger percentage of women than men with one or 
both parents dead. (2) Women who are teaching have appar- 
ently been more sensitive to economic pressure than the men 
who are teaching. This becomes clear when the two sexes of 
each class are compared as to the percentage who had one or 
both parents dead. One man out of 5 and one woman out 
of 4 of the first nativity class (reading from the left), one man 
and one woman out of every 4 of the second class, and one man 
out of every 6 and one woman out of every 4 of the third class, 
had one or both parents dead. (3) Parental mortality seems 
to be greater among the parents of these teachers of foreign 
birth or of semi-foreign parentage. (4) The great majority 
of our teachers are coming from the nativity class in which 
the percentage of broken homes is least. (5) More women 
than men enter teaching when the father alone is dead and 
more men than women enter teaching when the mother alone is 
dead. 
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Section III. Size of Family 

Sex Distribution 

According to Parental Language 

TABLE XLV 

Distribution of Msn Teachers According to Numbbr oi 
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These tables read as follows : 789 of the men teachers had no 
brothers and sisters 138 had one, 154 had two; z8o of the women 
teachers had no brothers and sisters, 544 had one, 598 had two, 
and so on. 
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The range in the number of brothers and sisters for men is 
from o to 17, and for women it is the same. The median num- 
ber of brothers and sisters men teachers have is 3 ; the median ') 
number of brothers and sisters women teachers have is^4. By ^ 
adding one to each of these we get the median number of chil- 
dren in the families of each sex ; for men it is 5 ; for women 4. 
This means that the size of the family from which men teachers 
are coming is 7, and for women 6. Irrespective of sex the 
family unit for teachers in general is 7. 

The size of the family from which teachers are coming is con- 
siderably larger than the average-sized family for the whole 
United States, which in 1900 was 4.7 persons. Indeed it is 
greater than that of the average-sized American family for any 
time within the last sixty years (in 1850 the average size of 
the family in the United States was 5.6 and it has decreased 
gradually ever since). This condition, however, is not char- 
acteristic of the United States alone, as the leading civilizations 
of the world at the present time have rapidly diminishing birth 
rates. 

Any elaborate discussion of the relation of the decrease of 
the birth rate and the size of the family to civilization would 
probably be out of place here. That it is a sociological fact 
of supreme importance is urged by every serious student of 
social evolution. The relation between the two becomes more 
obvious when we observe that social groups do not reproduce 
with the same rapidity. In view of this there is always present 
the danger that the population of the lower classes will produce 
too great a share of the increase. The social and biological 
bearing of such a situation is implied in the appended quotation 
from Karl Pearson.* 

*" France is becoming a land of Bretons because the Bretons alone 
have large families. And what about England? Our birth-rate has been 
going down for, perhaps, thirty years. Who will venture to assert that 
this decreased fertility has not occurred in the inferior stocks? On 
the contrary, is it not the reckless and improvident who have the 
largest families? The professional classes, the teaching classes, the 
substantial and provident working classes — shortly, the capable elements 
of the community with a certain standard of life — ^have been marrying 
late, have been having small families, and have been increasing their 
individual comfort, and all this is at the expense of the nation's future. 
We cannot suspend the struggle for existence in any class of the com- 
munity without stopping progress; we cannot recruit a nation from its 
inferior stocks without deteriorating our national character." 

Quoted from a lecture on National Life delivered at Newcastle, 1900. 
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Clearly then, the most significant single figure brought out by 
this investigation is the size of the family that produces teachers. 
The implications of it strike at the very root of our social struc- 
ture, and also at the very heart of our teaching population. 
We must not, however, infer that all families of seven produce 
teachers, as the size of the family operates differently according 
to the social status of the classes affected. It is only those 
families of seven where the parental income is only about $800 
that produce the teaching population. 

In light of these facts the following fundamental conclusions 
are defensible: (i) The teaching force is being recruited from 
large families, — probably the most fecund element of our total 
population; (2) the transmission of our best culture is turned 
over to a group of least favored and cultured because of its 
economic station; (3) even considering that those that enter 
teaching are the best from these prolific families, they represent 
on the whole an unmarried group which does not perpetuate 
itself. In other words, the intellectual possessions of the race 
are by rather unconscious selection left to a class of people 
who by social and economic station, as well as by training, are 
not eminently fitted for their transmission. 

Size of Families According to Parental Language 

On the basis of the language spoken in the home twelve hun- 
dred American-bom teachers with English-speaking parents, 
selected at random, all the families in which German, Scanda- 
navian, or Irish is spoken, and all of those in which there is a 
mixed language, were distributed according to the nimibers of 
brothers and sisters the teacher had when she or he began 
teaching. No particular effort was made to localize these facts 
and yet it was noted that the Germans are conspicuous in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, 
that there are none of them in New Hampshire, and that they 
are very scarce in the other states; that the Scandinavians are 
settled mainly in Wisconsin and Minnesota, with a considerable 
sprinkling in Idaho and Iowa; that the Irish are slightly more 
numerous in New York and Maryland, but are more widely 
scattered than either of the others. 

The median number of brothers and sisters native men teach- 
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ers with English-speaking parents have is 4; for women it is 
3; irrespective of sex it is 4. Irrespective of sex the median 
nimiber for those of mixed parental language is 4 ; for the Ger- 
mans, 5 ; for the Scandinavians, 5 ; and for the Irish, 6. 

Here again, we have evidence that the native stock is the least 
fecund of the classes represented. Those of mixed parentage 
in a sense constitute a group undergoing the process of transition 
from alienism to nativity. Although neither parent may speak 
the English language, still the mere amalgamation of the races 
marks a breakdown of numerous foreign traditions and cus- 
toms. These families of mixed blood have one more child on 
the average when compared with those of the women of native 
English-speaking blood and one or more less than those where 
the foreign strain is kept pure.^ 

It appears that there is a constant submergence of the pris- 
tine population and of the thoroughly naturalized population by 
waves of foreign immigration, who experience but a superficial 
assimilation before another European ' army forces them with 
slow tread across the continent. 

In these newer elements according to my returns, — ^the foreign 
and semi-foreign population, — ^the median-sized family and the 
variability are greater than the median-sized family and the 
variability of the native white stock. Of the different elements 
in our total population the native bom with one or both parents 
foreign born is contributing a larger proportion of teachers than 
any other nativity class.^ The ratio of the female teachers of 
this semi-foreign bom class to its number in the total population 
is greater in the rural schools and smaller cities, while the ratio 
of the strictly native stock is greater in the larger cities.* (See 

^The following commenitary illustrates the point; 

" Selection is not only a selection in favor of lower economic and 
social classes, but also very markedly a selection in favoT of foreign 
blood. Already in the United States the white population of native 
parentage is only just over half for the United States, counting equally 
and including the states which now receive little emigration as well as 
the states which receive much. Now, within this body the native bom 
have fewer marriageable women; the marriageable women marry later; 
fewer of them marry at all; many of them are childless; those then 
that have children have fewer children — not only have fewer children, 
but have fewer survi vine children. The death rate lessens the difference 
between the niunber of births, but does not wipe it out. It still remains 
true that the native woman rears fewer children than the foreign bom." 
(Emily Balch, Am. Jour. Soc, 12: 623.) 



^Ibid., Census Report, p. 112. 
• Census Report, Statistics of 



Women at Work, p. 112. Adapted from 
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table below.) In view of these facts and of the additional one 
that the native white stock shows a rapidly diminishing birth 
rate and that the number of public schools is constantly increas- 
ing, the problem of public school administration and of the train- 
ing of public school teachers is quietly experiencing an enormous 
transformation. 

Section IV. Occupation of Parents 

Sex Distribution 

In Relation to Nativity 
In Relation to Parental Income 
Income of Farmers by States 

In Relation to Size of Family 
Geographic Distribution of Farmers* Families 
as to Size 

Only 4404 teachers answered the question pertaining to the 
occupation of parents, 3,367 women and 1,037 n^^^^- The men did 
better than the women. The failure of the totals to agree with 
the totals of the preceding tables is due partly to deducting those 
whose fathers were dead. In a few cases where the father was 
dead a family occupation was indicated ; these were classified as if 
the father were living. Of those whose fathers were living 
only 214 of the women and only 52 of the men gave no answers. 



Tabi£ CXLIV. — Number and Proportion of Teachers in the Female 
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tricts, Classified by Race and Nativity, for Continental United States : 
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It is hardly probable that all of these had no occupation, but it 
must have been frequently true. Some may have declined to 
answer because the paternal occupation did not bear the stamp 
of social respectability, and others no doubt were indifferent 
about the whole matter. These have all been classified as " not 
answering." 
The tables may be summarized as follows: 
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This summary shows the proportionate contribution of each 
occupation class to the teaching population. There are a little 
over one and one-half times as many men as women teachers 
who are the children of farmers. The percentage of men teach- 
ers who are the sons of men in professional life is practically 
the same as the percentage of women teachers who are the 
daughters of men in professional life. There are two and one- 
half times as many women teachers who are the daughters as 
there are men teachers who are the sons of business men. 
The percentage of women teachers who are the daughters of 
artisans is twice as great as the percentage of the men teachers 
who are the sons of artisans. The women teachers who are the 
children of day laborers are one and one-sixth more numerous 
than the men teachers, and the women who are the children of 
public officials are twice as numerous. The majority of our 
teachers are coming from the farmmg and industrial classes. 
As trade and transportation are absorbing an increasing pro- 
portion of the growing army of workers of each sex while agri- 
culture includes a diminishing proportion, we may expect the 
percentage of teachers coming from the farms to grow less year 
by year. 

As the majority of men engaged in teaching are teaching in 
the country we would naturally expect to find more of them 
sons of farmers than of any of the other occupational classes. 
But when we compare the number of teachers the farming ele- 
ment of our population is contributing with the total farming 
population of continental United States as indicated by the census 
of 1900/ we note that it is contributing far more than its quota 
of teachers. According to this census 39.6 per cent of all the 
males and 18.4 per cent of all the females engaged in gainful 
occupations were in agricultural pursuits. It will thus be ob- 
served that agriculture contributes almost twice as many men 
teachers and two and one-half times as many women teachers 
as the percentage of each of the total occupational population 
indicated it should have contributed. 

This classification into occupations here given is exceedingly 
rough. Under professions were classed physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, ministers, civil and mechanical engineers, architects, 
editors, etc. ; under business, in general all occupations that per- 

^Census Report: Occupaticms, p. XXVI. 
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tain to trade and transportation ; under artisans, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, shoemakers, tinsmiths, butchers, tailors, printers, 
masons, etc. ; under day laborers, teamsters, flagmen, stock driv- 
ers, brakemen, etc. ; and under public officials, mail clerks, re^s- 
trars, rural mail carriers, town or city watchmen, constables, 
police, sheriffs, etc. 
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This table reads : " 93,5 per cent of the sons of farmers who 
are teachers are native bom with native bom parents, 5.3 per 
cent are native bom with one or both parents foreign bom, and 
1.2 per cent arc foreign bora with foreign bom parents." The 
other columns are to be read in exactly the same way. This 
table shows: (i) that the sex differences in the percentages of 
the professional and business classes of those who are native bom 
with native born parents are very slight, while wide differences 
exist among the others; (z) that the percentage of women of 
semi-foreign parentage is greater among the farmers, business 
men, artisans and laborers than it is for men. 

The Census' of 1900 showed that 604 per cent of the males 
and 32.6 per cent of the females engaged in agriculture in the 

'Adapted from Census Report. Occupations; 1900, p. CIV. 

This table is incomplete as the Chinese, Japanese, Indians and Negroes 
are not included. 

Note. — A large error exists in such comparisons as this as the census 
classifies people as to nativity on the basis of place of birth, while my 
dassitication is on the basis of parental language. 
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United States were native bom with native bom parents. As- 
suming that this is still approximately true, then this occupa- 
tional-nativity class is producing about 50 per cent more than 
its share of male teachers and 150 per cent more than its share 
of female teachers. The other two nativity classes engaged in 
agriculture fall short of their share of raale teachers, but the 
native born with one or both parents foreign bom contributes 
four times its share. 

The percentage of the native white stock engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits was practically the same for both sexes in 
1900, and it contributed almost exactly the same percentage 
for both sexes, about 45 per cent more than its share. The 
other nativity elements in professional work fell short of their 
share. 

The classihcation of my returns does not permit of a valid 
comparison with the other classes used by the census, but it 
seems very probable that the classes represented by domestic 
and persona] service, in trade and transportation and in manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, are not contributing their 
quota of teachers. 

Relation of Parentis Occupation to Parental Income 

Only 3,371 teachers who gave parental occupation also gave 

the parental income. On the theory that these afford a fair 

registration of the income of each of these lines of occupation 

in general, they have been distributed in Table LI. 
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When this table is compared with Tables XLVII and XLVIII 
we are forced to the conclusion that the classes that are supplying 
the most teachers are the ones whose incomes are the least. 

Although the importance of teaching has been shown to in- 
crease with the economic strength of the nativity classes com- 
pared, the same fact is not so true of the economic strength of 
the occupation classes compared. The classes with the least 
income are contributing the largest percentages of teachers, and 
it seems altogether probable that it is the elements in these classes 
below the medians from which teachers are coming in the largest 
numbers. 

An unpublished study by Dr. George Drayton Strayer based 
upon returns that the Bureau of Education secured in 1908 
from the public and private normal schools of the United States, 
shows that the population preparing to teach is coming from 
the farming and trade classes. His returns also seem to indicate 
that the income of the parents of students in normal schools 
is greater than the income of the parents of teachers in general. 
Xhis is to be expected as they are not only a select, but a com- 
paratively small group when compared with the great horde 
who rush into teaching every year with no normal school 
preparation. 

The Income of Farmers by States^ 

As farming is producing more teachers than any other type 
of occupation my figures were distributed to show the relation 
of the parental income of the children of farmers to geographical 
location. Only a summary of these tables is included here. 

It is not claimed that these figures represent the income of 
farmers in general in these states. It is claimed that they repre- 
sent the income of farmers from whose homes teachers are 
coming. The assumption could no doubt be verified that farmers 
in general in these states have an income that exceeds that of 
farmers whose children become teachers. 

To get the size of family, add three to the median for each 
of these occupations. The size of the farmers' family from 
which teachers are coming is on the average 7; the size of the 

"There is a possibility that some teachers failed in answering this 
question to take into consideration the fact that the family living comes 
from the farm. It is probable therefore that these medians are too small. 
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professional man's family, on the average 6, and so on. For 
none of the occupation lines represented is the median-sized 
family less than six. 
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A fact of tremendous socio-economic importance is now clear : 
On the average teachers are coming from the industrial and 
farming families that have an income of less than $800 a year 
and that consist of six, and usually seven members. The occu- 
pation classes that supply the most teachers are those with the 
least parental income and of very large families. 

Geographic Distribution of Farmers According to Size of 

Families 

The farmers were distributed geographically to find the num- 
ber of brothers and sisters teachers coming from them had, and 
also to find the size of the teacher-producing farmers' families 
in the respective states. The median results in regard to the 
number of brothers and sisters were : Idaho 5, Illinois 5, Indiana 
4, Iowa 5, Kansas 5, Maryland 5, Minnesota 5, Missouri 5, New 
Hampshire 3, New Jersey 3, New York 3, Pennsylvania 4, Tenn- 
essee 5, Texas 5, Wisconsin 6. To get the size of the families 
3 must be added to each of these medians. 

The facts in this chapter warrant the conclusions that teachers 
from all over the United States are coming from a population 
element that has a relatively high fecundity; that the families 
thus represented in teaching have an income that is close to the 
bare living family wage; and that these families are engaged 
mainly in agricultural and mechanical pursuits. 

This condition means that the population that teaching selects 
is restricted as to its opportunities for personal improvement and 
for liberal culture, that in the main it must enter the field of 
teaching with little or no professional preparation. What won- 
der is there that teachers receive small salaries and that there 
is a woeful lack of professional spirit among them? 

Section V. The Typical American Teacher 

The typical American male public school teacher, assuming 
that he can be described in terms of the medians previously 
referred to, but remembering that a median is a point about 
which individuals vary and that our hypothetical individual is 
as likely to be below as above it, is twenty-nine years of age, 
having begun teaching when he was almost twenty years of 
age after he had received but three or four years of training 
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beyond the elementary school. In the nine years elapsing be- 
tween the age he b^an teaching and his present 'age, he has 
had seven years of experience and his salary at the present time 
is $489 a year. Both of his parents were living when he entered 
teaching and both spoke the English language. They had an 
annual income from their farm of $700 which they were com- 
pelled to use to support themselves and their four or five 
children. 

His first experience as a teacher was secured in the rural 
schools, where he remained for two years at a salary of $390 
per year. He found it customary for rural school teachers to 
have only three years of training beyond the elementary school, 
but in order for him to advance to a town school position he 
had to get an additional year of training. He also found that 
in case he wished to become a city school teacher that two 
more years of training or six in all beyond the elementary school 
were needed. 

His salary increased rather regularly during the first six years 
of his experience, or until he was about twenty-six years of age. 
After that he found that age and experience played a rather 
insignificant part in determining his salary, but that training 
still afforded him a powerful leverage. 

The typical American female teacher is twenty-four years of 
age, having entered teaching in the early part of her nineteenth 
year when she had received but four years training beyond the 
elementary schools. Her salary at her present age is $485 a 
year. She is native born of native bom parents, both of whom 
speak the English language. When she entered teaching both 
of her parents were living and had an annual income of approxi- 
mately $800 which they were compelled to use to support them- 
selves and their four or five children. The young woman early 
found the pressure both real and anticipated to earn her own 
way very heavy. As teaching was regarded as a highly respect- 
able calling and as the transfer from the school room as a student 
to it as a teacher was but a step, she decided upon teaching. 

Her first experience as a teacher was gotten in the rural 
school where she remained but two years. If she went from 
there to a town school her promotion was based almost solely 
upon her experience as no additional training was required by 
the oflficials of the town. If she desired to teach in a city school, 
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she was compelled to secure at least one more year of training 
in all, but each additional year of training she found increased 
her salary. 

So far she has profited each year of her brief experience by 
having her salary increased and this will probably be true for 
the next two years should she find it necessary to remain in 
teaching that long. 

Into the hands of teachers who more or less nearly conform 
to the above description is given the duty of transmitting the 
culture of the race to the youth of the land, of training them 
in habits of thinking, in modes of behavior, in methods of work, 
and in intelligent appreciations. Some of the unanswered ques- 
tions are: What initiative and resourcefulness have such teach- 
ers? What perspective due to thorough preparation have they 
secured ? What vision of the possibilities of the calling do they 
possess ? What modiciun do they add to our professional inheri- 
tance? What chance has the average American boy or girl 
of being wisely and intelligently educated by the average Amer- 
ican teacher, male or female? 



CHAPTER IV 

PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE EXISTING COMPOSI- 
TION OF THE TEACHING POPULATION 

The problems having their basis in the facts of the foregoing 
chapters are of fundamental and far-reaching consequence. 
Some of them must remain unanswered until many thorough- 
going scientific investigations have been made. The primary 
reason for treating those that follow in this chapter is to show 
the means of improving the teaching corps and the necessity 
of creating and maintaining a true profession of teaching. 

Feminization. Of the 5,215 replies used in this report 75.5 
per cent are from women and 24.4 per cent are from men. 
The percentage for men is a little higher than the average for 
men in teaching for the whole United States, which is 21.7 per 
cent. Feminization of the teaching corps has been increasing 
so rapidly that within the last forty years the percentage of men 
in teaching has decreased by almost exactly 50 per cent.* 

Feminization of the teaching force has been due in part to 
the changed character of the management of the public schools, 
to the specialization of labor within the school, to the narrowing 
of the intellectual range or versatility required of teachers, and 
to the willingness of women to work for less than men. 

Since the early 70's arguments have been advanced against 
the disproportionate increase of women in teaching and the 
arguments have without exception proved ineffective. The move- 
ment is the natural result of a swift moving social evolution, 
whose tide the voice of no leader nor the act of any legislative 
assembly can stem. Feminization therefore is descriptive of a 
condition which cannot be averted. The condition could only 
be changed by providing radically different selective agencies and 
this is not likely to be done. 



'Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1909, Vol. II, p. 390. 
82 
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Salaries. The salary tables show that the pay and responsibility 
of the median woman teacher is not greatly different from that 
of the median man teacher. It is the extremes of pay and re- 
sponsibility that differ greatly. 

The higher salaries of the towns will continue to attract the 
competent rural teacher and the higher salaries paid in large 
cities will continue to attract the more competent town teachers. 
Those who are able to secure a normal school or college train- 
ing will not start in the rural schools with their meagre salaries, 
but will go direct to the town or city. 

Community differences in salaries should be evaluated in terms 
of community differences in the standard and the cost of living. 
Great variation in the cost of living is undoubtedly represented 
in my returns. Smaller cities and semi-urban communities occa- 
sionally pay salaries equalling those paid in cities of the half 
million class, but the salaries are far from being equal in value. 
The mere cost of living when one is comparing cities of the same 
size, is not sufficient; one also needs to know the respective 
standards of living in them. It varies according to the class 
to which one belongs in a given community. No statistics of 
the cost of living in the various sections of this country are 
available. The only clue to the answer my returns give is the 
income of the various occupation classes. From these it is clear 
that the salary American teachers receive is very close to the 
bare living wage. 

The tastes of the teachers might be those of people in refined 
economic leisure, but the salaries, being those of mechanics and 
day-laborers or even less, prevent the enjoyment of these higher 
things. Between what they ought to do and can do there is a 
wide gulf. This partly explains why young men are increasingly 
dissuaded from entering teaching. It is claimed, and we cannot 
be sure that the claim is false, that the male recruits in teaching 
come from a lower social stratum than they did a half century 
or more ago. Certainly an inadequate income, one that increases 
in a ratio less than the corresponding ratio of the increase 
in the cost of living, tends to attract mediocrity — not talent. 

Wherever a depressed rate of wages in any profession or in- 
dustry occurs as compared with other lines in the same locality, 
the conclusion is inevitable that to that line of work entrance is 
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comparatively easy, that a high standard of fitness is not uni- 
versally required and that the employers of its results are will- 
ing to accept less than a first-rate quality of results. 

Pensions, Considering teachers in general some hint can be 
gotten from the tables relating to age and service of the extent 
to which any general pensioning scheme would need to be car- 
ried. Of the 5,211 teachers reporting but nine are 65 years old 
and over. To be sure the totals here given cannot be r^arded 
as being typical of the age of teachers in some of the large cities. 
But for American teachers considered by and large two men 
and two women teachers out of a thousand are 65 years old 
and over. 

It is true that the various forms of teachers' pension laws 
and compulsory insurance laws in force and proposed in this 
country are based almost wholly upon years of service rather 
than upon a teacher's calendar age. My service tables show that 
not quite 5 men and 1.5 women in a hundred ever teach 30 
years. The mode for the pension laws in this country for volun- 
tary retirement is 30 years. If pension legislation were made 
national in its scope, it would upon this basis require but a mere 
bagatelle to meet the annuities of retiring teachers. If one 
counted in those that are retired because of disability the total 
would still be insignificantly small. 

No one urges the enactment of pension laws merely to protect 
the old. It is claimed that any form of pension or compulsory 
insurance will elevate the social status of teachers, raise their 
economic level, lengthen their term of service, encourage pro- 
fessional preparation, and raise the standard of certification. 
Thus the teaching staff would enjoy greater permanency, and 
men and women of higher training and of more native ability 
would be attracted to teaching. If any small fraction of these 
claims can be realized there is every social reason for increasing 
the pressure to secure the laws. 

Unfortunately my data do not furnish all the facts needed 
for the actuarial calculations of the risks against which teachers 
are to be insured. They give no consideration to health or to 
the causes of disability and of withdrawal nor to the extent of 
the mobility of the teaching class. Shifting teachers are, under 
present laws, with certain restrictions, prohibited from enjoying 
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the pension as there is no comity between states or between 
cities. 

Higher Entrance Qualifications. The National Education As- 
sociation Committee on Salaries, Tenure, etc., reporting in 1905, 
secured reports showing the status of teaching and of teachers 
in the various states. Reports of state superintendents of public 
instruction since then show that conditions have not changed 
materially.^ Relatively the same class of people are entering 
teaching, the same uncertainty and insecurity of position still 
exists, salaries are still so inadequate as to attract only medi- 
ocrity, and professional preparation over the country at large 
is for the relatively few. Professionalization is still an ideal, the 
dream of the educational optimist. The lower positions are sup- 
plied to-day with the yoimg, the immature, the poorly equipped. 
These young people pay a small price to get into teaching ; they 
work little and they gain little. 

The first-hand testimony contained within the citations listed 
above shows the deplorable condition of the rural schools and 
of the small coimtry towns. Superintendents state that trained 
beginners can scarcely be induced to take country schools; that 
the teachers of the country and small town schools do little 



* Connecticut. Report of Board of Education. 1906, p. 25, 70. 

Florida. Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1906, p. 9. 
Georgia. Report of State School Commissioner. 1905, p. ^7, 82, 85; 

1906, p. 4, 68; 1907, p. 108. 

Illinois. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1906^ 
p. 239. 

Kentucky. Biennial Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 1908. p. 22. 

Maine. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1905, 

p. 13- 
Maryland. Report of State Board of Education. 1910, p. 9. 
Mississippi. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. igo6, 

p. 39, 41- 
New Hampshire. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1905-6, p. 184. 
New York. Report of Commissioner of Education. 1907, p. 11. 
North Dakota. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1905-6, p. 19. 
Ohio. Report of Commissioner of Common Schools. 1906, p. 29. 
Oregon. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1905, 

p. 181, 199. 
Pennsylvania. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1907, p. I, 9» "• 

South Dakota. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

1908, p. 16. 

Utah. Report of State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 1906, p. 18. 
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voluntarily for sel f -improvement ; that there is a want npt only 

of training, but of aptness to teach and of personality; that 

examinations must be lowered to the level of the available candi- 

^ \ dates and that many are licensed who are known to be unfit. 

The extracts also show that economic law operates: (i) to 
force some into teaching, (2) to force some out of teaching, 
and (3) to force some to make more adequate preparation in 
order to get better positions. In so doing it affects three dif- 
ferent groups of people. 

Some of the effects of the itinerant nature of the teachers' 
work are also uncovered. The opinion of these administrators 
is that it makes supervision difficult and the continuity of work 
impossible. 

The tragedy of the public school situation is the tragedy of 
the rural schools. That the public mind through sheer inertia 
and by legal sanction permits persons with inadequate and indif- 
ferent training to enter this field of labor, has been the great 
misfortune and handicap of the rural schools. 

My returns likewise emphasize the necessity of a higher train- 
ing before service. As 83 per cent of the men now teaching 
and 68 per cent of the women now teaching got their initial 
experience in the rural schools, the great necessity for raising 
the entrance requirements at that end of the line is obvious. Cer- 
tainly a better quality of teachers can be secured only by 
raising the qualification standards for entrance; but the history 
of certification in the United States shows that an increase in 
qualification is effective only as it is accompanied by an increase 
of salary, — a very effective argument that the public is always 
willing to pay for better talent. 

Training Teachers in Service. The facts in the body of the 
paper show that the public school administrator is constantly face 
to face with a number of grave problems. Because the technique 
of teaching is being rapidly transformed both as to theory and as 
to practice and because of the shifting personnel of the teaching 
group, the supervisor finds it necessary to re-teach annually the 
technique of teaching. 

Teachers' meetings and some form of institute work cannot 
be discontinued. There should be perhaps a differentiation of 
matter and technique according to the maturity, experience and 
training of the groups concerned, — as indeed there already is 
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in a few places. The administrator must continue to urge and 
perhaps occasionally to assist the teachers to take summer school 
work and to attend associations for the purpose of securing a 
broader professional and general culture. ^-t t P 

The Craft Spirit, The great problem of the superintendent 
may then be said to be that of creating a spirit of professional- 
ization. For the majority of these teachers, those occupying 
the lower levels, this ideal when they first enter is chimerical. 
It exists among the favored few who recognize the high value 
of their servantship and who struggle to secure a co-operative 
spirit among teachers in general". 

These few recognize that as a class we have as yet no pro- 
fessional solidarity, and that to the extent that we have no craft 
spirit we have no profession. Until we are dominated more 
than at present by a code of professional ethics, teachers will 
remain a mere aggregation of units. 

An Aroused Public Conscience, In order to better these con- 
ditions the leaders in education must engage continuously in a 
campaign for the higher qualifications of teachers, for an in- 
creased compensation, for greater security and permanence of 
position, and for a more widespread public recognition of the 
respectability and service of the calling. These things can be 
attained partly by making teachers conscious that they will be 
respected and appreciated about in the same proportion as they 
are worthy of respect and partly by making the public conscious 
that so long as the poorly qualified are supplanted by equally 
incompetent there will be the tendency to perpetuate prejudice 
and disrespect. 
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